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Coram 


If there be any truth in wha: we confessc;peals to us ae 

“a singularly bald and unveracious narrative’ of the Louisville 
= : “Courier-Journal,” then an ex- 

. : ceedingly peculiar reason exists 

for the acquittal of Lieut.-Gov. 
Tillman of South Carolina. 
According to the “drummer” of 


a Cincinnati house, as soon as 
the county in which the trial 
was to take place was fixed up- 
on, a dozen men were sent out, each equipped with an en- 
larged chromo of Tillman. Posing as photographers’ agents, 
their ostensible purpose was to obtain orders for enlarged 
p.ctures. As a matter of fact it was to secure a clew to the 
sentiments of the head of the family toward the defenJant. 
The task, ‘it is stated, proved an astonishingly easy one. Till- 
man’s countenance is known all over the state and the sample 
picture served to introducé the subject of Gonzales’ death. Then 
the wily “agent” would leave the house, with or without a 
promise to call next day for an “order,” and when safely 
around the next turn of the road would note down the name 
of the possible juryman in the “for” or “against’’ column. In 
this way, defendant’s counsel, when the case came to trial, 
had in their possession a complete index to the sentiments 
and opinions of every citizen of the county eligible for jury 
duty. If an undesirable person passed all other tests, he 
was finally disposed of by a did-you-or-did-you-not-at-such-a- 
time-express-an-opinion-unfavorable-to-the-defendant question. 

While no reason seems to exist why this should not be 
tried, particularly in thinly populated counties, and we are 
not prepared to say that it would not prove successful, the 
yarn is rather too highly colored for ready credence and we 
are tempted to say to the “Courier’s drummer-informant, in 
the words of Mark Twain, “beautiful romance—beautiful lie— 
beautiful. Drive on!” 


So B@ @ 


West Virginia has a local bar association whose example 
may be followed with profit by other larger organizations. A 


few days ago in one of the counties 

of the state, two attorneys had a 

An Example to be difference of opinion before a Jus- 

Followed. tice of the Peace which resulted 

in an interchange of blows. This 

misumderstanding coming to the 

attention of the Bar Association, a meeting was promptly 

called and the offender who provoked the fight was forced to 

pay a fine of $10. The only criticism that can be made is 

that the amount is almost nominal, so that it is question- 

able whether the deterrent effect was very great. Still, the 

mere fact that the brother attorneys of the bellicose indi- 

vidual took up this qustion is now a matter of considerable 

moment and opens the way for similar actions on the part of 
other organizations. 





March, 1904. 
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Yobrs. 


The little town of Indianola, Miss., evidently has a class 

of citizens who aro not to be trified with. Everybody re- 

members the contest that Presi- 

Indianola Hits Back. dent Roosevelt had some time ago 

when he refused to remove a negro 

postmistress. The other day, two 

commercial gentlemen from Chicago passed through the town 

selling pictures of Booker T. Washington dining with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, the same having attached thereto a broad 
ribbon bearing the word “Equality.” 

Evidently the unfortunate purveyors of the photograph- 
ers’ art, were not faithful readers of daily newspapers. At 
all events, their fate should be a warning to others, for the 
Sheriff of the county promptly arrested them and they are 
now in jail on a charge of selling obscene and indecent pic- 
tures. Take it all in all, this is about the most amusing item 
of new which we have seen for some time, though possibly 
the agents themselves fail to see the humor of the situation. 

P. S—It seems a shame to add that later advices reveal 
toe fact that the arrest was really made because of other pic- 
tures in the possession of the prisoners, a description of which 
could not very well be put in type. Still, the “Equality” pic- 
ture was searcely of a character to influence the authorities 
in the direction of leniency. 


oS 2B & 


What can operate more to bring law into disrepute than 
the passage of enactments which any child of school age can 
point out a method of evading. We 
are fast becoming a nation of law 
breakers and it is our hastily 
drawn and ill considered statutes 
that have brought this about. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
legislators will realize that it is better to have no law at 
all, than one which, however, desirable as a declaration of ab- 
s.ract principles is nevertheless utterly incapable of enforce- 
ment. Take for instance, the act just passed in Texas pro- 
hibiting the proprietor of any newspaper from receiving 
money for advocating the election or appointment of a candi- 
date for office. Of coufse it is not a violation of the law 
to receive advertising from a candidate and the legislator 
who stands sponsor for the act and his fellow members who 
voted for it, must know very little of the practical manage- 
ment of newspapers if they imagine that money is commonly 
paid directly over the counter for favorable editorials. Oh, 
no, Mr. Candidate doesn’t do that. His firm, however, may 
chance to begin advertising extensively about that time, or 
if he is a politician of the really practical sort it is well un- 
derstood beforehand where the county printing, notices of 
sales, etc., are to be placed. 

It is just such legislation as this that makes England’s 
uncrowned Laureate refer to the American spirit. 

“That bids him flout the law he makes, 

That bids him make the law he flouts.” 





A Nation of Law 
Breakers. 
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As Sherlock Holmes somewhere observes, “There is very 
little if any novelty in the criminal’s methods, for each case 
has usually been preceded at some 
time or other, by one nearly identi- 
cal.” In 1891, Dr. Thomas Thatch- 
er Graves of Providence, R. I., was 
tried for the murder of Mrs, Josephine A. Barnaby, a wealthy 
widow, to whom, it was alleged, he had sent a bottle of 
poisoned whiskey through the mail. There were undoubtedly 
many similar cases antedating this, but it is the first which we 
can recall at present. Since then, fully a dozen homicides 
have taken Dr. Graves for a model, chief among them being 
the murderer of Mrs. Adams, for whose death Roland D. 
Molineux was tried. The late&8t instance is reported in 94 N. 
W. 564 (State v. Hoot.) Here the defendant, knowing that his 
wife was in the habit of opening his letters, forwarded a 
package containing a highly polished ‘box with a handle at 
each end. Underneath one of these handles was a drawer. 
On opening the latter a short distance, a sharp explosion fol- 
lowed which, however, did no damage. An officer to whom 
the box was turned over for examination, then opened the 
drawer by means of a long string and a terrific explosion 
foliowed. The court very properly held immaterial the un- 
lawful acts of the wife in opening a package not addressed to 
her, and of the express company in delivering it to a pary not 
the consignee, and sustained the conviction. 

This is, after all, a very clumsy method to employ and 
the chances are bound to be rather against than in favor of 
the criminal’s escape. All things considered, there seem 
to be but two ways which are reasonably safe. First, per- 
petrate your crime at a time when there are no witnesses 
present and under such circumstances that a contention of 
accidental death may not be disproved. For instance, two 
men go rowing, the boat is overturned and one is drowned 
(see Zola’s “Therese Raquin.”) Second, by the use of germs 
o? the typhoid, pneumonia, consumption, etc., class. It is, of 
course, impossible to even estimate the number of murders 


accomplished by such methods, but we believe the list a long 
one. 


Novelty in Crime, 


Fa ow 
It is now too late to discuss the question whether Utah 
should have been admitted as a state. Although its consti- 
tution expressly prohibits poly- 
In re Apostle Smoot. gamy, the evidence before the Sen- 
ate Committee discloses that this 
provision has been willfully disre- 
garded by the Mormon Church and for all practical purposes 
is a dead jetter. Indeed, the most marvelous part of the whole 
wretched affair is the absolute shamelessness with which men 
and women of the first rank in Utah society confess to the 
crime of living in a state of concubinage. The moral stra- 
bismus seems universal. That citizens of this class are no 
more entitled to be represented in Congress by one of their 
own stamp is as apparent as the proposition that the Senate 
should decline to receive a representative from the princi- 
pality of the Moros. The question is purely and simply 
whether our chief law making body can permit itself to be so 
degraded in the eyes of all mankind. 

In a way the affair has served a useful purpose in arous- 
ing attention to the dangers of Mormonism. It is question- 
able whether any church is more active in securing proselytes 
and apart from any question of morality, the fact that it is 
taking an active part in political affairs renders the question 
one of national importance. The attention of the A. P. A.s is 
respectfully directed to this issue. 





If we are not mistaken, the courts of several states have 
declared unconstitutional legislation prohibiting the use of 
trading stamps. At all events, this 
is true of Virginia, for in a recent 
decision Young v. Commonwealth 
(45 S. 'E. 327) it was held that such 
an act operated to deprive a citizen 
of “liberty” without “due process 
of -law” and coula not be justified under the plea that it was an 


“Liberty” and the 
Trading Stamps. 


‘exercise of the police power, It is pointed out that the 


word ‘liberty,’ as used in the Constitution of the United States 
and the several Srates, has frequently been construed, and 
means more than mere freedom from restraint. It means not 
merely the right to go where one chooses, but to do such acts 
as he may judge best for his interest, not inconsistent with the 
equal rights of others; that is, to follow such pursuits as may 
be best adapted to his faculties, and which will give him the 
highest enjoyment. The liberty mentioned is deemed to em- 
brace the right of the citizen to ‘be free in the enjoyment of 
all his faculties; to be free to use them in all lawful ways; 
to live and work where he will; to earn his livelihood by any 
lawful calling, and for that purpose to enter into all contracts 
which may be proper, necessary, and essentia] to his carrying 
out to a successful conclusion the purpose above mentioned.” 

The decision should serve as a warning to legislators of 
paternalistic tendencies who lie under the delusion that it 
is a proper task for law making bodies to attempt the pro- 
tection of the unprogressive against the progressive. Un- 
fortunately the giving of trading stamps is sometimes attend- 
ed with serious abuses. For instance in New York the com- 
panies engaged in this business are said to sell their stamps 
to the department stores at a rate vastly lower than than ex- 
acted from the small merchants, thus putting the latter at a 
serious disadvantage, for the large establishments can give 
two stamps to their one. In fact a number of the smaller 
firms are reported to have been driven out of business owing 
to the fact that customers have been “educated up” to de- 
manding “pelon” and refuse to trade with places where it is 
not supplied. We are not inclined to attach much weight to 
the statement that it encourages extravagance on the part of 
womankind. For the Legislature to act on such a ground 
would be to carry paternalism to the N-th Power. As put by 
the New York Court of Appeals in People v. Gilson (109 N. Y. 
389) where a statute prohibiting the giving of premiums witha 
articles of food was declared unconstitutional, such a law “is 
a mere arbitrary, unreasonable, and iuegal interference with 
the liberty of the citizen in his pursuit of a livelihood by en- 
gaging in a perfectly valid business conducted in a perfectly 
proper manner.” 


So &2 

Section 84 of the English Larceny Act provides that: 
“Whosoever being a director, manager, or public officer of 
any body corporate or public com- 
pany shall make, circulate, or pub- 
lish any written statement or ac- 
count which he shall know to be 
false in any material particular 
with intent to deceive or defraud 
any member, shareholder, or creditor of such body corporate 
or public company, or with intent to induce any person to 
become a shareholder or partner therein or to invest or 
to advance any property to such body corporate, on to enter 
into any security for the benefit thereof, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

It was chiefly under this provision that Whitaker Wright, 


The Lesson of 
Whitaker Wright. 


te on, 
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the well known promoter who made such a dramatic exit 
per cyanide from the Prisoner’s Dock, was recently convicted. 

We are not prepared to say in how many states in this 
country a similar enactment is in force. In any event, Dis- 
trict Attorneys do not seem to be instituting criminal prose- 
cutions of this nature to an alarming extent, although it 
might be thought by the average man that the operations of 
cerain financiers in U. S. Steel, Amalgamated Copper, and the 
Shipping Trust would afford a means by which such public 





officers might make themselves popular with the “masses” 
and incidentally render the community good service. 

With the Legislatures of the majority of our states now in 
session, the time would seem ripe ior such an amendment 
to the Penal Code. This is of course entirely different from 
the rendering of false annual reports, which appears fully 
covered by existing law and amounts to a broad prohibition 
against inducing investors to part with their money under 
what to all interests and purposes are false pretenses. 


What is Crime? 


The statistics of crime are nor usefu! in showing the 


state of morality and virtue of a community. When reformers 
point to the courts to prove their case, ask them for a bill 


«? particulars. Arrests are made in Massachusetts often for 


offenses not yet or no longer designated as crimes in New 
York. We legislate to make new crimes, we abandon old ones 
at will. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago the Puritan fathers were 
in full control. For twenty years they had been away from 
England. They brought English laws with them; they legis- 
lated constantly on their own hook. Their sons were coming 
of age and taking up farms in the new towns about Boston, 
Cambridge, Dedham and Salem. 


Salem was doubtless a typically pure and law-abiding 
old town in 1653. It was a county seat. The old court rec- 
ords for 1653 have just been published in the proceedings of a 
historical society. With all our admiration for our fore- 
fathers and our respect for their religious fervor and austerity 
we are disposed to laugh at the criminal charges at this ses- 
sion of court. And this is only an instance taken at random. 


John Tompkins’ wife was fined “for wearing a silk hood.” 
Wearing silk on women’s head gear ceased to be a criminal 
offense presumably because of the difficulty of enforcing the 
law, not pecause the Massachusetts men admitted that such 
a law was tyrannical and ridiculously, morally wicked and 
outrageously attacking woman’s liberty. Mrs. Tompkins must 
have been pleased to have been classed with jailbirds be- 
cause her millinery was not approved by the court magistrate. 

John Houigraves’ wife “was fined for being drunk twice.” 
Salem courts still do a ‘big business in finding drunks. 

Deborah Scellings “was admonished and bound to good 
behavior for many suspicious carriages with Thomas Patten.” 
Wouldn’t Worcester courts be busy if the modern Deborah’s 
flirtations were thus “publickly” noticed. The conscientious 
work of the early magistrates did not, it seems, stamp out 
these “carriages.” 


John Robinson, servant to Tho. Putnam, was sentenced 
“to be whipped for frequent running away from his master.” 
Presumably Robinson was a negro. Whipped like a cur by 





order of the Salem Court for seeking freedom! This is a fact. 
Thank God this also has ceased to be a crime in this state! 

The next item will interest theatrical folk. Thomas 
Wheeler was a vaudeville performer, we presume, from the 
fact that he was “presented for profane and foolish dancing, 
singing probably being drunk.” That “probably” is a gratui- 
tous fling we believe at the performance of Mr. Wheeler. 
Nothing is recorded as being done to Wheeler. He very likely 
was exiled from the town. 

Now comes the most ingenious attempt to make an 
honest lover into a criminal at the bar. “Theophilus Sal- 
ter was fined 25 pounds (and 25 pounds would buy a farm in 
1653) for making love to Mary Smith and seeking to marry 
her without the consent of her friends.” In the name of 
Cupid and the Declaration of Independence what would Ameri- 
can girls now say to having their lovers fined for courting 
them without the permission of their friends? There is a 
poem due the memory of Theophilus. We have forgotten 
whether Mary stuck to him and married him. We hope she 
did, even if the twenty-five pounds left dear Theophilus dead 
broke 

William Nicholls had an exchange of compliments with 
a neighbor. He is haled to court and “admonished for abus- 
ing Damaris, (we wonder if her name tempted him to pun 
and was misunderstood)? wife of Joseph Pope in railing 
and reviling words.” 

If the whole list were given no actual crime would be 
shown, no theft, no violence, no dishonesty, nothing worse 
than drinking too much West India rum. It is true that a 
number of men “who have not gone home to their wives” were 
arraigned. The same court granted liquor licenses. 

What does it mean? Will Judge Utley’s records appear 
as foofish two hundred years from now? Aren’t our criminal 
laws almost as useless and unnecessary in many cases? 
Aren't we still seeking to make the whole world conform 
ty our little narrow standards by legislation? 

The Puritan fathers were not hypocrites; they sought to 
do the best they could to make the kingdom of God reign on 
earth. They succeeded in spite of thei criminal law not 
because of it, in making Massachusetts honored and respected 
for the love of lioverty, humanity and justice —(Worcester, 
Mass., “Spy.’’) 


SSS SSSSSHSSSHSSHH HOH HOOOSO4 


THE TECHNICALITY. 


(With Apologies to John James Ingalls.) 


Saver of every boodler’s skin am I 

All genuses of graft I legal make; 

In tones of Justice grim, I lurk; your stake 
I make secure, your fixing safe; I squelch 
The brash Grand Jury truculent, and fake 

In any old indictment a mistake. 


L.ef Co 


If hesitating, don’t; if caught, why quake? 
Why hie away, your dear old country shake? 
Just tie to me—I never you forsake. 

And all you wish doth follow _in my wake: , 
Immunity—dead sure whate’er the case— 
The dough, eclat, and legislative place. 

So, bank on me; I save you from the pen, 
And if you’re in, I get you out again. 


Perry, Okla. —LoLa M. Scorr. 
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Life and Services of Edward Livingston. 
By Carleton Hunt. 


Address Delivered before The Louisiana Bar Association. 


A great profession advances itself when it honors its 
illustrious men. It is not easy to think of a more appropri- 
ate time than the present annua] meeting of the bar, to place 
before the association a narrative of the life and services of 
Edward Livingston, or a more suitable place. for doing so, 
than this historic chamber of the Supreme-Court of the State 
of Louisiana, where, in the gallery about us, his bust (taken 
from -the original work of art in marble by. Ball Hughes, 
which is at Montgomery Place,) now holds a place of honor. 
. The influence of Mr. Livingston -in laying the foundations 
of this State, and of its jurisprudence, when he was facile 
princeps at the Bar of New Orleans, was powerful. The very 
recent celebration in this court room of the one hundreth an- 
niversary of the Cession of Louisiana by France to the United 
States—a great public transaction whica, more than that of 
anybody else, was the work of Robert R, Livingston, brother 
of Edward Livingston; the close neighborhood of this an- 
cient building, once the seat of the Spanish Cabildo, to 
Jackson Square, formerly the Place d’Armes, where Mr. 
Livingston standing side by side with General Jackson, ad- 
dressed in tones that were never forgotten by those who 
heard him, the serried ranks of the American soldiery, and 
rallied them in the victorious campaign of 1814-15 to the sup- 
port of the flag of their country at the battle of New Orleans, 
are suggestive of associations with his name. Although sixty 
years have elapsed since the close of his career of usefulness 
and honor in public life, his history as it lies before us, in full 
of interest and instruction, and proves him to have been, not 
only a jurist, the ornament of the entire American Bar, but 
also an enlightened statesman, devoted to the cause of our 
common country, and a philanthropist far in advance of the 
time in which he lived,—in point of fact, the champion of law 
reform in the United States. 

Edward Livingston was born at Clermont, Columbia 
county, N. Y., May 20, A. D, 1764. He was descended from an 
ancient and noble family of lowland Scotch. Sir Alexander 
uivingstone, of Calendar (A. D. 1487), was one of the two 
joint regents during the minority of James II. of Scotland. 
The magic pen of Sir Walter Scott has surrounded with the 
halo of romance the name of his daughter, Mary Livingstone 
who was one of the “four Marys,’ maids of honor to the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, brought up to be her com- 
panions. Mary Livingstone shared the imprisonment of 
Queen Mary in the castle of Lochleven, and, as I find, the 
perils of the attempted rescue of the royal captive. Tae 
earldoms of Linlithgow, and Calendar and the title of Vis- 
count of Kilsyth were held at different times hy the Living- 
etons. 

The grandson of tbe fifth Lord Livingston, the Reverend 
John Living=‘or, was a celebrated preacier. He was one of 
two commissioners to negotiate at Breda, the accession of 
Charles II. to the throne of Scotland. His son, founder of the 
family of the Livingstons of New York, was born in Scotland, 
A. D, 1654. He was a bold and ambitious man. He married 
Alida, widow of Nicholas Van Rensselaer, born Schuyler, and 
A. D. 1686, became by letters patent duly confirmed first Lord 
of the Manor of Livingston. 


The first Lord divided his ample domain of one hundred 
and sixty thousand acres at his death. The upper manor he 
bequeathed to his eldest son, Philip Livingston. He bestowed 
the lower manor of Clermont upon his second son named 





Robert. This second son was a man of learning and of high 
character, and an ardent patriot, who transmitted to those 
who came after him his love of American independence. He 
died A. D. 1775. He was father of Robert R. Livingston, 
judge of the Supreme Court of the colony of New York, who 
also died A.D 1775. As the name of Robert was handed down 
from father to son, the latter wrote it Robert R., which stood 
for Robert Robert. The significance, or real meaning, be- 
longing to the repetition of the Christian name is Robert the 
son of Robert. He was admitted to a seat in the Stamp Act 
Congress of 1765. He was author of the address to the King 
of England to hold inviolable the rights of the colonies, and 
to preserve sacred the right of trial by jury. Judge Livingston 
married Margaret, daughter of Colonel Henry Beekman. Mrs, 
Livingston, when offered protection for the family mansion 
at Clermont by the British, declined it rather than accept any 
advantage over her neighbors and countrymen. The house 
was set ure to and burned in consequence. Mrs. Livingston 
was revered by all who knew her, for her virtues and 
strength of character. The family, issue of this marriage, 
endeared themselves to the people by their devotion to the 
patriot cause. Robert R. and Edward, became illustrious 
men. Henry Beekman Livingston was a colonel in the revolu- 
tionary army. Congress voted him a sword for gallant ser- 
vices. He was a dear friend of Lafayette. Janet, eldest 
daughter, married Richard Montgomery. Gertrude became 
the wife of General Morgan Lewis. Alida married John Arm- 
strong, Secretary of War, Minister to France, Senator of the 
Unted States. 


The early life of: Edward Livingston, his career at the 
Bar of the city of New York, and his first Congressional 
service of six years as Representative from the State of New 
York, were passed in the time of American constitutional 
formation and early growth. Burke declared that by the 
battery of questions which the colonists had raised, they had 
shaken the solid foundations of the British Empire. Lord 
Chatham said to the House of Lords, that when they looked 
at the papers transmitted from America, and when they con- 
sidered their decency and fairness, they could not but respect 
the cause, and wish to make it their own. 

At the age of nine, Edward Livingston lost (A. D. 1775) 
both his father, Judge Livingston, and his brother-in-law, 
Richard Montgomery. He was witness to the parting of the 
latter with his wife. The scene sank deep into his heart and 
agitated it strangely. The fall of Montgomery before Quebec, 
the same year, was the costly offering of Janet Livingston, 
and of her family upon the altar of their country, and iden- 


tified them with the Revolution, as nothing else could have 
done. 


A. D. 1779, Edward Livingston became a member of the 
Junior Class, Nassau Hall, Princeton. The college resumed 
its courses of instruction that year after long interruption. 
He graduated at seventeen. Princeton witnessed some of 
the most stirring scenes of the war. Washington, before ad- 
journment in 1776, had been invested by Congress with the 
powers of a Dictator. There was no darker time in the 
course of the great struggle than when he retreated across 
the Jerseys. But he turned at last upon his pursuers and 
earned the appellation of the American Fabius. He re-crosséd 
the freezing Delaware and December 26, 1776, fought the bat- 
tle of Trenton. He rode in the advance with a battery of ar- 


tillery. He remained with it when it unlimbered. He ex- 
posed himself freely to danger, and, as his habit was when he 
was aroused and in action, refused all appeals that he should 
fall back. He moved forward with his column to the head of 
King street, and himself directed the fire of the guns. The 
battle near Princeton took place January 3, 1777. Meeting 
near Clark’s house, as he galloped to the front, Mercer’s 
troops in full retreat, Washington rallied their broken ranks. 
Gallantly mounted on a white horse, a conspicuous mark for 
the enemy, he waved his hat on high. He called on his men 
to follow, and led them, taught by his example, through the 
storm of battle to victory! He pushed on to Princeton. A 
party of British had taken refuge in tne college, but after re- 
ceiving a few discharges from the American field pieces they 
surrendered. Dr. Witherspoon, the President, returned to 
Princeton in 1779 to repair the battered college buildings, 
and by his presence and course in public liffe as a devoted 
supporter of the Revolution to communicate his own enthu- 
siasm. to the students under his charge. The fortitude, the 
wisdom, the consummate generalship of Washington, and 
his lion-hearted courage having had full opportunity for dis- 
play, had come to act as an inspiration on his countrymen, 
-and indicated already that he was to be celebrated as the noblest 
figure that ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s history. 
The scenes of his exploits were eloquent testimony to the 
young who lived in daily contact with them. Edward Living- 
ston was repeatedly admitted to his presence and was kindly 
noticed by him. 


Lafayette was very early in showing his fondness for 
young Edward Livingston, and constantly drew him to his 
side in intimate and congenial companionship, The latter 
had always before him the instruction and fraterna] counsel 
of his brother Robert R. Livingston. The last mentioned 
reached the undying honor of membership upon the committee 
which reported the Declaration of Independence. He was 
first Secretary of State under the revolutionary government 
of the United States, and had frequent access to Washington 
It was the fortune of Robert R. Livingston afterwards, as 
Chancellor of the State of New York, to administer the oath 
of office to Washington on his inauguration as first President 
of the United States. It fell to him, Monroe acting towards 
the close as his associate, to conduct to successful issue with 
tne French Government the negotiations for the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States. To Chancellor Livingston the 
great distinction also belongs, of having been a coadjutor with 
Fulton in the enterprise of navigation by steam. Who can 
measure the influence of such a character, upon that of a 
younger and of a very loving brother like Edward Living- 
ston? 

After graduating at Princeton, Edward Livingston began 
to study law at Albany, in the office of John Lansing who was 
afterwards chancellor. Kent, Hamilton and Burr were among 
his associates of this time, There is no tie more lasting than 
that between fellow students who are in earnest about im- 
proving. Kent, in particular, formed a friendship for Living- 
ston which followed him everywnere and found expression 
in sincere tributes to his abilities. The latter was fond of 
the Latin tongue and cultivated familiarity with it. He made 
himself acquainted with the Institutes and Pandects of 
Justinian, and thus laid broad and deep the foundations of 
his subsequent distinction as a great civilian. Im 1783 he 
went to reside in the city of New York, where he continued 
his legal studies, and, although, he mixed freely in the best 
society, as was quite natural in a young man of his family 
position, at the same time engaged actively in the practice 
-of his profession, and readily reached the front rank at the 
Bar when the contest for leadership was eager in the con- 
:spicuous field he had selected, and was carried on by an ar- 
ray of very able rivals. He was married April 10, 1788, to 
Mary, daughter of Charles McEvers, of New York city. Three 
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children were the issue of this marriage. Charles Edward, 
who died in childhood, Julia, whose afflicting death in New 
York while her father was on his way from New Orleans to 
visit her, laid him prostrate, and Lewis Livingston, who re- 
alizing a most precocious youth, died in the flower of early 
manhood, blessed in his father’s love and honored by his 
friendship. 

In December, 1794, Mr. Livingston was elected to the 
Fourth Congress from the city of New York. He was re- 
elected in 1796 and in 1798. He served in the House of 
Representatives with Fisher Ames, Theodore Sedgwick, 
William B. Giles, James Madison and Andrew Jackson. Be- 
tween Jackson and himself there followed an unbroken 
friendship of many years. He entered public life as a mem- 
ber of the Republican party of the day. He followed, although 
never blindly, on the pathway where the victorious banner 
of Mr. Jefferson was so often in the lead. On taking his seat 
as a Representative he promptly avowed the opinion that 
the cabinet officers of Washington were not entitled to the 
same measure of support and of praise with the President. 
When the House, according to the custom was to make its 
answer to the President’s speech at the opening of Congress 
Mr. Livingston was in favor of qualifying the address in reply, 
because it indulged, as he thought, in commendation which 
did not distinguish sufficiently between the President and his 
advisers. This appears to have happened twice. On the 
second occasion, Edward Livingston and Andrew Jackson 
both voted against the address in the form in which it was 
unhally adopted, 

Very shortly after he first appeared in the House, Mr. 
Livingston introduced a resolution calling for the instructions 
of Minister Jay in negotiating the treaty of 1794 with the 
King of Great Britain, together with the correspondence and 
other documents relating to it, and soon after the mover 
amended the resolution so as to have it read “excepting such 
of the papers as any existing negotiation may render it im- 
proper to disclose.” The occasion for offering these resolu- 
tions was the call made on the House to appropriate the sum 
of $90,000 required to carry the treaty into effect. Marshall 
says, that the debate soon glided into an animated vehement 
and argumentative discussion in which all the passions of 
party became involved, and that it was continued until March 
24, 1795, when Mr. Livingston’s resolution was adopted by 
a vote of sixty-two to thirty-seven. 


After due consideration the President determined to de- 
cline the request of the House. According to his memorable 
message, to admit the demand would have been to establish 
a dangerous precedent. The necessity for caution and secrecy 
was a cogent reason for vesting the power to make treaties 
in the President by and with the advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the senators present, and every treaty so made 
becomes the supreme law of the land. The best reason, ac- 
cording to the message of the President, existed for believing 
that this construction agrees with the opinions of the framers 
of the Constitution, and if it were necessary to add to them, 
reference to the journals of the convention would show that 
a proposition was made that no treaty should be binding on 
the United States which was not ratified by a law,’ and that the 
proposition was explicitly rejected. After a reference of the 
message to a committee, on motion of Mr. Blount, of North 
Carolina, it was resolved by the House, 57 to 35, that whenever 
treaties are involved on subjects committed by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress, the House has a right to deliberate on the 
expediency of carrying them into effect, without deciding what 
degree of obligation the treaty possesses on the nation, so 
far as respects these points, previous to such deliberation. 

Washington declared, that he had never seen a crisis so 
pregnant with interesting events as that which took place on 
the occasion of the public announcement of the treaty of 1794 
of Jay. He had, while Minister to Spain, been willing to sus- 
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pend the claim of the United States to the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. No progress had been made down to the 
treaty of 1794 with Great Britain, in settling the vexed ques- 
tions in dispute with that power. The text of the treaty 
gave rise to insuperable objections where it prohibited the 
productions of the British West Indies from being carried in 
vessels of the United States to Europe; in other words forbid 
exportation from the United States of articles which were 
the principal productions of the islands in question. Among 
these was cotton, which was becoming one of the principal 
staples of the Southern States. To further complicate the 
situation an immense party in the country rushed impetuously 
to the condemnation of the treaty.* 

In the judgment of Washington, who remained undis- 
mayed in the midst of the storm which raged around him, 
the advantages of the treaty overbalanced its disadvantages, 
however great. It was ultimately ratified, but on condition 
of suspending that part relating to intercourse with the West 
Indies. A strong memorial accompanied the _ ratification 
against the order enacted of 8th of June, 1793, of Great Britain 
for the seizure of provisions going to French ports. Great 
Britain acquiesced, the order was revoked, and the ratifications 
of the treaty were exchanged. 

Mr. Livingston, in February, 1796, introduced and 
finally secured the passage of the Act of May 
28, 1796, for the protection of American’ sea- 
men, who had _. been impressed into the service 
of foreign powers, but specially into that of Great Britain. 
He earned national reputation from his opposition to the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. The Alien Act of June 25, 1798, 
gave the rresident power to order all such aliens as he 
deemed dangerous or had reasonable grounds to suspect of 
treasonable intentions to leave the United States. The 
second Alien Act of July 6, authorized the President on the 
breaking out of war, to enforce the apprehension, restrgint 
and removal of alien enemies. The courts were empowered 
to enforce such removal or exact security for good conduct. 
The Sedition Act of July 14, 1798, made it a high misdemeanor 
tc combine to oppose measures of the United States or to 
traduce or defame the Legislature or the President by declara- 
tions tending to criminate the motives of either. 

Mr. Livingston unhesitatingly pronounced these Acts 
unconstitutional. He declared that the people ought not to 
submit to them. They would deserve the chains which these 
measures were forging for them, if they did not resist. One 
of the first results of such laws, as he insisted, would be dis- 
affection among the States, and opposition among the people 
to the government, tumults, violations, and a recurrence to 
first revolutionary principles. If the laws in question were 
submitted to, the consequences would be worse. After such 
manifest violation of the principles of our Constitution the 
form would not long be sacred; presently every vestige of it 
would be lost and swallowed up in the gulf of despotism. 
The system of espionage thus established, the country would 
Swarm with informers, spies, delators—the companion whom 
you must trust, the friend in whom you must confide, the 
domestic who waits in your chamber, were all tempted to 
betray your imprudence and guardless folly, to misrepresent 
your words, to convey them, distorted by calumny, to the 
tribunal where, as he said, jealousy would preside, where 
fear would officiate as accuser, and where suspicion would be 
the only evidence that is heard. 


The c2se of Tiomas Nash, alias Jonathan Robbins, was 
brought before the Sixth Congress, A. D., 1799. Mr Livingston 
offered a series of resolutions relative to this case, and 
spoke upon it. Nash having committed a murder on a British 
frigate on the high seas, and having escaped to this country, 
the British government demanded his extradition under the 
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27th section of Jay’s Treaty. President Adams advised ana 
requested the judge to deliver up the prisoner. The resolu- 
tions of Mr. Livingston were to the effect, that the questions 
involved were matters exclusively of judicial inquiry, and 
that the interference of the President was dangerous to the 
independence of the judiciary. 

These resolutions were the occasion for the celebrated 
speech (on the other side of the case) by John Marshall. 
Starting with the proposition that an offence committed on 
board of a public ship of war, on the high seas, is committed 
within the jurisdiction of the nation to whom the ship belongs, 
he maintained that it was the duty of the executive depart- 
ment’ of the government to see to the surrender of the pris- 
oner in conformity with the treaty of 1794. In accordance 
with this view, the resolutions of Mr. Livingston were de- 
feated by a vote of thirty-five to sixty-one. Nash was given 
up, and upon being tried in England, executed there. The 
speech of Marshall raised him at once to the leadership of the 
administration party in the House, and by its extraordinary 
power attained for him the highest reputation throughout the 
country. 

In the same Congress, Mr. Livingston moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire and report whether any alterations could be 
made in the penal laws of the United States, by substituting 
milder punishments for certain crimes for which infamous 
and capital punishments were then inflicted. The committee 
was appointed and he was made chairman. Shortly after- 
wards he offered a second resolution, requesting the President 
to obtain for the information of Congress, detailed statements 
respecting the trials and convictions which had taken place 
under existing laws, and a year later Mr. Livingston moved 
for and obtained the appointment of a committee, of which 
he was made chairman, to report whether any and what al- 
terations were necessary in the penal laws of the United 
States, and to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Livingston retired from Congress with the contest for 
the Presidency between Jefferson and Burr. There were 
thirty-five ballots without any election. On the thirty-sixth, 
Mr. Jefferson was declared to have been elected President of 
the United States. Mr. Livingston adhered to him steadily 
throughout the balloting. The vote of New York stood six 
for Jefferson, four for Burr. The change of one vote would 
have made a tie and have lost Jefferson the vote of the State 
if not the election. The fact is that Livingston not only de- 
clined to give Burr his support in any event, but kept up 
throughout the great struggle relations of the most confiden- 
tial character with Mr. Jefferson. 

March 13, 1801, Mr. Livingston died. There is a record 
of the event made by Mr. Livingston. It had pleased heaven 
t« dissolve a union which for thirteen years had been blessed 
with its own harmony—with uninterrupted felicity rarely to 
be met with. Formed by mutual inclination in the spring 
cf life, it was cemented by mutual esteem in its progress and 
was terminated by a stroke as sudden as it was afflictive. 
Three or four days later Mr. Livingston was appointed United 
States attorney for the district of New York, and on the 
24th day of August ensuing, upon the removal from office 
cf Richard Varick, he was installed mayor of the city of New 
York. He was now thirty-seven years old. 


The mayor at the time, in addition to his multifarious 
duties as chier magistrate, was required to preside over a 
high court exercising both criminal and civil jurisdiction. He 
sat on the trial of capital cases. It was his part also to pre- 
side over the common council, and according to the custom 
of the day to receive distinguished strangers. Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s qualifications for the place were very eminefit, and 
he applied himself to the performance of the functions of of- 
fice with utmost diligence. His charges to juries were re- 
ceived with great public favor. He reformed the rutes and 
practice of the court in civil actions, and published & toluime 
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of reports entitled Judicial Opinions, delivered in the mayor’s 
court of the city of New York in the year 1802. He proposed 
to the Mechanics’ Society to found jointly with the city an 
establishment for the employment of strangers, the first 
month of their arrival, secondly of citizens who from sickness 
and casuualty were out of work, third of widows and children 
incapable of labor, fourth of discharged convicts. The bene- 
volence of his nature made him dwell with enthusiasm upon 
the results, in the suppression of mendicity, the prevention 
of crime, and the reformation of criminals, for which he 
hoped, if the measures urged by him were adopted. 

The summer of 1803 brought with it yellow fever to New 
Yor. The people were panic-stricken, but the mayor, undis- 
mayed, remained steadfast as his post of duty. He made a 
ist of the sick, and visited them daily at their homes and 
in the hospitals, and ascertained and supplied their wants. 
He traversed the town day and night. He went everywhere, 
and stimulated to duty priests, doctors and nurses, and the 
watchman on guard. At last he succumbed to the pestilence, 
contracted in his visits of consolation and mercy to sufferers 
among the poor. Recovering after a short but violent attack 
of fever, he found himself the beloved object of gratitude. 


The greatest misfortune of his life—and he met with some 
cruel ones—now befell Mr. Livingston. While the yellow 
fever was raging, in the month of August, his attention was 
called to his accounts as United States attorney (charged at 
that time with the collection of funds recovered in litigation 
for the government) as showing that he had become indebted 
to the government in a considerable amount. George Ban- 
croft, historian of the United States, relates that upon his 
recovery from illness, he found that he had been defrauded 
by a clerk, and that he was a debtor to the government be- 
yond his means of immediate payment. Without a word of 
complaint, crimination or excuse, he at once devoted his in- 
heritance, his acquisitions, the fruit of his professional in- 
dustry, to the discharge of his obligation to the government, 
and for near a score of years gave himself no rest, till he 
had paid it, principal and interest, without defalcation. With- 
out awaiting for an adjustment of his accounts, he proceeded 
to confess judgment in favor of the United States, conveyed 
his property to a trustee for sale and an application of the 
proceeds to the payment of his debt, and resigned both his 
Offices. Leaving his children in the care of his brother, John 
R. Livingston, and being provided with only one hundred 
dollars, and a letter of credit for one thousand more, he em- 
barked during the last week in December, two months after 
withdrawing from the mayoralty of New York, as a passenger 
on board a vessel bound for New Orleans. 

Governor Clinton wrote to him to express his sincere re- 
grets, as well from considerations of a _ personal 
as of a public nature, for his resignation of 
the highly important office he held, and which he 
was so eminently qualified to fill. A committee of 
the common council sent him an address. They said they 
would merit the reproaches of their fellow-citizens and fail 
in duty to themselves if they passed over in silence the 
affecting moment which terminated his administration as first 
magistrate of the city of New York. They praised the learn- 
ing and discernment of his judicial decisions—his vigilance, 
activity ana zeal as an executive officer, his impartiality and 
independence. They expressed admiration for the zeal and 
Philanthropy with which amidst the affliction and dismay of 
the epidemic he hau sought out and relieved distress, and 
sacrificed his personal safety to that of the suffering poor. 
They declared that they would be destitute of the feelings of 
men if they could part with him without regret. They 
thanked. heaven for having spared his life. They said that 
he had erected in the breasts of the virtuous a monument 
which calumny could not sully nor time efface. They added 
that their attachment to his person would endure with the 
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recollection of his virtues, and that he would take with him 
their lasting esteem, and their prayers for his prosperity and 
happiness. 

I bring my narrative to a close in the present immediate 
connection, by referring to the statement of Mr. Livingston 
himself some time before he was enabled to discharge his 
debt to the government, and made in the celebrated Batture 
controversy in which he became involved with Mr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Livingston said: 

“It is time that I should speak. Silence now would be 
cruelty to my children, injustice to my creditors, treachery 
to my own fame. The consciousness of a serious imprudence, 
which created the debt I owe the public, I confess it with 
humility and regret, has rendered me perhaps too desirous of 
avoiding public observation—an imprudence which, if noth- 
ing can excuse, may at least be accounted for by the confi- 
dence I placed in an agent who received and appropriated a 
very large proportion of the sum, and the moral certainty 
I had of being able to answer any call for the residue when- 
ever it should be made. Perhaps, too, it may be atoned for 
in some degree by the mortification of exile, by my constant 
and laborious exertions to satisfy the claims of justice, by the 
keen disappointment attending this deadly blow to the 
hopes I wad encouraged of pouring into the public treasury 
the fruits of my labor, and above all by the humiliation of this 
public avowal.” 

Mr. Livingston on arriving in New Orleans in December, 
1804, found a town of 8,056 inhabitants, including 1,335 free 
persons of color and 2,773 slaves. He rose immediateely to 
the leadership at the bar. His life passed now into another 
period of American history, which may be designated as that 
in which republican representative institutions showed them- 
selves capable of indefinite expansion, and the State of Louisi- 
ana, under tue protection of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, was founded and developed. 

.By the treaty of Ildefonso of October 1, 1800, Spain en- 
tered into a conditional agreement to cede the colony of 
Louisiana to France, and the retrocession took place by 
treaty March 21, 1801. The French made preparations to take 
possession of the colony, but an army of twenty thousand men 
designed for the purpose were blockaded in the ports of 
Holland by an English squadron. The American government 
took just advantage of the condition of affairs to urge upon 

he expediency of selling the province. There is an 
authoritative statement by Edward Livingston relative to the 
negotiations. Robert R. Livingston, the American Minister 
to France, enjoyed an established reputation for honor and 
integrity, and celebrity as a man of literature and science. 
He foresaw the advantage that must result to his own 
country in the acquisition of Louisiana, and felt honest pride 
in being instrumental in promoting it. He paved the way 
for this important purchase by official notes, indirect com- 
munications, and printed essays; and leaving the beaten 
track of official notes to ministers, resolved on a bold and 
unusual measure, and addressed Napoleon himself. The little 
value of Louisiana to France was insisted on, the question that 
would arise with the United States relative to the navigation 
of the Mississippi and the right of deposit secured to us by 
Spain as well as the certainty of conquest if the war 
should be renewed with Great Britain. The result proved 
a great success. Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris in time to co- 
operate with Robert R. Livingston in fixing the price, 
and by the treaty concluded at Paris on the 13th of April, 
1803, the First Consul ceded in the name of the French Re- 
public, for the sum of $15,000,000, for ever and in full 
sovereignty, the province of Louisiana to the United States. 
The possession of the French under the treaty lasted only 
from November 20 to December 20, 1808. On the date last 
named, Judge Martin’s history relates, that the tri-colored 
flag of France was displayed at sunrise on the public square 
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which faces this building in New Orleans for the last time. 
It made room, in token of the transfers, for the Stars and 
Stripes, under repeated peals of artillery and musketry. 


The territory thus acquired included at least Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, the greater portion 
of Minnesota, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Kansas. 
The province of Louisiana extended to the Rocky Mountains. 
Florida was acquired from Spain in 1819. West Florida had 
been occupied by the United States, as part of the Louisiana 
purchase, and also on the principle of self-preservation. The 
Oregon territory (occupied by the United States and claimed 
as part of the Louisiana purshase, and later (1818—1846) held 
in joint occupancy with Great Britain) was afterwards (1846) 
by treaty with Great Britain, recognized to belong to the 
United States, and included the States of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 


The territory here designated includes a great part of 
the granary of the world, feeding much of the United States 
and supplying the deficiencies of Europe and Asia. From 
reference to statistics, the development of wealth and power 
which has resulted is said to be without parallel in the an- 
nals of the human race. In 1790 tne population of the United 
States is set down at 3,819,876. In 1900 the population of the 
Louisiana purchase amounted to 14,708,616. The production 
of wheat that year was 263,560,935 bushels. The production 
of corn was 1,011,932 967 bushels. The production of oats was 70,- 
367,489 bushels. Farm animals were valued at $825,000,000. Colo- 
rado alone has produced since her mines have begun to be 
worked $16,000,000 copper, $308,000,000 gold, $372,000,000 
silver, $116,000,000 lead. Montana in four metals produced 
in less than forty years mor: that $1,000,000,000.% The 
Bureau of Statistics of the Government estimates that the 
Louisiana purchase territory is about the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, France and 
Spain, which countries have an aggregate population of 
200,000,000. 

Only a very imperfect conception of the true vatue of the 
Louisiana territory is to be formed from figures even such as 
are here given. When the bold genius and character of the 
people who inhabit this vast region is taken into considera- 
tion, and the effect public education is destined, in the course 
of time, to have upon them—their probable growth not only 
in numbers, but in morality and religion, and in obedience 
to the cause of law and order—in industry and invention—in 
commerce and interna] improvements—in letters and science— 
in devotion to American institutions, and in enlightened 
love of country—no one is to be found confident enough of 
prophetic power to foreteli their influence upon the republic. 
There is not at the present day, one hundred years after the 
purchase, treasure enough among the nations of the earth to 
buy this territory, nor could the combined armies and navies 
of the world wrest it by conquest from the United States! 

Mr. Livingston, when he came to New Orleans, found the 
civil law of Spain in force there as derived from the Roman 
jurisprudence. The sweetness of his temper, and his very 
simple and unaffected address, made it easy for him to ex- 
tend his acquaintance, and, his reputation for talents spread- 
ing rapidly, he acquired from the beginning a large practice. 
He was an accomplished linguist in French, Spanish and 
German. 

In November following his arrival, he was mainly in- 
strumental in obtaining a decision by which the Roman civil 
law was retained as the foundation of the local jurisprudence. 
The organic law provided for the administration of justice 
according to the common law; such being the provision of 
the ordinance of 1787 of Nathan Dane for the government of 
the northwest territory. The legislation of Congress estab- 
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lishing a government for the territory of Orleans, adopted 
the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 by reference. The Act 
of Congress declared that the inhabitants of the territory 


shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas. 


corpus, and of the trial by jury, but also provided that the 
law in force in the territory and not inconsistent with its 
provisions, should continue in force until modified or repealed 
by the Legislature. 

The first attempt to obtain a decision by which the com- 
mon law of England should be pronounced to be the law of 
Louisiana, was made when Judge John B. Prevost was judge 
of the: superior court of the territory. An array of counsel, 
Englfsh, Scotch and Irish, contended that the Act of Congress 
in question provided totidem verbis for the common law of 
England. They had no other ground to stand upon. Edward 
Livingston, Louis Moreau Lislet, Pierre Derbigny and Etienne 
Mazureau appeared on the other side. Mr. Mazureau testifies 
that the attack was a formidable one. The adversary side 
did their utmost. But when Livingston spoke he demolished 
their argument, and it crumbled to its base. The opinion of 
the court swept away the debris and dispersed them. The 
court he'd that the law in force being Roman and Spanish 
and French, it results that the term common law when applied 
to the territory must be equivalent to the common law of 
that land, or the civil law of the land. 

Mazureau wrote to Mr. Livingston the day after he heard 
the latter speak. He congratulated him on the skill and rare 
eloquence he had displayed. He characterized his effort as 
a profound discourse from beginning to end, and he declared 
that in the peroration Livingston had been great, sublime, 
astonishing. 
interests are defended by a man like you!” 

The second attempt in favor of the common law of 
England was made after the resignation of Judge Prevost 
and after Judge Sprigg had gone away, and Judge Matthews, 
in obedience to existing law, sat alone. The second effort 
would not have been made, in all probability, if the decision 
given in the first case as just related, had been copied upon 
the minutes of the court. This surprising omission, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mazureau, was the sole cause for the fresh assault 
made by the enemies of the law of Louisiana upon the juris- 
prudence of the country. It failed, however, signally. It 
proved as little creditable to those who made it, and as lit- 
tle profitable as their original endeavor. 


The observation of Chief Justice Eustis, in the Succession 
of Franklin, 7 Ann. 395, is one well deserving of being re- 


called. The Chief says, that the most eminent members of the: 


bar conversant with the common law of England did not 
favor its introduction into Louisiana as a system. The 
Supreme Court, in Reynolds v. Swain, 13 La. R. 198, treating 
Article 3251 of the Civil Code of 1825, and the famous sweep- 
ing clause, Section 25 of Article 83 of 1828, decided, that the 
repeal of the Roman, Spanish and French civil laws in the ar- 
ticle cited, and in the repealing clause referred to of the Act 
of 1828, only embraced the positive, written or statute laws 
of those nations and of this State, such as were introductory 


of a new rule, and did not abrogate the established principles- 


of law, settled by the decisions of courts of justice. The re- 
peal spoken of in the Code, and the Act of 1828, could not, 
according to the court, extend beyond the laws which the 
Legislature itself had enacted; for it is these alone which it 
could repeal. 


The course of Mr. Livingston in leading the way for se- 
curing to the people of Louisiana the jurisprudence to which 
they had been accustomed, followed the principles of public 


law and the practice of nations. It contributed powerfully to: 


make the past history of the people fit harmoniously with the 


future, into which events were bearing them, and by assuring™ 
them the institutions to which they were accustomed, gave: 


them proof of the justice and liberality of American policy. 


“Happy,”’ he exclaimed, “are the people whose - 
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It is not difficult to see what advantages the State of Louisi- 
ana inherited at once in the possession of so perfect a system 


as that of the Roman law. The study of this great branch 


of jurispruaence in our country derived a strong impulse from 
the admission into the Union of a new State, the ‘basis of 
whose jurisprudence was the civil law. Discussions in cases 
of importance in the Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and in juristical com- 
mentary, shed a fiood of light upon legal science. In the end, 
the cause of general learning itself was advanced. 


The second year of Mr. Livingston’s residence in New 
Orleans be recommended the simplification of the practice and 
prepared a new system of legal procedure, which was adopted 
April 10, 1805. It substituted a simple system for the pre- 
vailing one. It was based on the plan of requiring each party 
to state in intelligible language the cause of complaint and the 
grounds of defence. His act included twenty-two sections. 
Writing about it twenty-five years later to Jeremey Bentham, 
Mr. Livingston claimed, although from its novelty, many 
questions might crise under it before the court and suitors 
would become accustomed to its provisions, that the Louisi- 
ana law boc.s from 1808 to 1823 contained fewer cases de- 
pending upon disputed points of practice, than occurred in 
the single year of 1803 in New York, where they proceeded ac- 
cording to the English law. He told a young gentleman newly 
arrived from a common law State, who expressed much 
solicitude concerning the time it would take him to learn the 
practice in Louisiana, and who was engaged to dine with 
him at four o’clock the next day, that he thought he could 
initiate him in all the mysteries of practice before they sat 
down to dinner. It is undeniable that Mr. Livingston’s act 
gave great satisfaction, and I find it spoken of in a recent 
paper of the American Bar Association in terms of high pro- 
fessional praise. 

June 3, 1805, Mr. Livingston was married at the Arch- 
bishopric in New Orelans to Madame Louise Moreau de Las- 
sy, (born D’Avezac de Castera,*) a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady of rare mental endowments and of many virtues. 
She was descended from a distinguished French family thai 
had settled in the island of St. Domingo, and fled from there 
to escape the massacre which attended the uprising of slaves 
in the revolution. Once more Mr. Livingston had a home, 
but, although he enjoyed domestic felicity again, he was be- 
set by dangers and difficulties. 

General James Wilkinson was commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the United States. He had recently returned to 
New Orleans from a visit to Washington. Mr. Livingston be- 
lieved himself to be on good terms with him. The General 
caused the arrest of a certain Dr. Bollman, and of two other 
persons for alleged treasonable practices connected with their 
asserted intimate association with Burr. Mr. Alexander, a 
member of the New Orleans bar, having made application on 
behalf of these persons for a writ of habeas corpus, retained 
Mr. Livingston as associate counsel. General Wilkinson ap- 
peared in the Superior Court of the territory, Judge George 
Matthews presiding, to show cause why the prisoners had 
been arrested; and being citizens, under the protection of the 
laws, by what authority their persons were detained. The 
General came into court in the full uniform of his high rank, at- 
tended by a brilliant staff armed and equipped like himself. 
He made his statement, asked that Alexander be sent for 
and placed under arrest, and then proceeded to denounce 
Livingston by name. Mr. Mazureau was an eye-witness of the 
scene. I refer to his statement of it. General Wilkinson, in 
reply to the mandate of the court, made an address, in which 
his title of general-in-chief of this military division was 
frequently repeated with significant emphasis. His speech 


* 
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concluded with the avowal that the accused had been ar- 
rested solely by the order of the General, and that he assumed 
the responsibility for their detention. The court having re- 
plied, with judicial calmness and dignity, that such a return 
to the writ was quite insufficient to satisfy the requirements 
ot the law, the respondent, to complete his arbitrary conduct, 
insisted upon his clearly indefensible position with disdainful 
defiance. Accordingly the court soon resounded with his 
menace and invective, directed not against the judges but 
against the counsel who had presumed to invoke in behalf 
or the prisoners the protecting writ of the law. In order to 
make perfect the triumph of the sword over the law, he added, 
in a burst of passion, that he would deal with counsel for 
the prisoners, and whomsoever dared to support them, without 
regard to place or to the position they might hold in the 
country. 

Mazureau’s account is that Edward Livingston, thus at- 
tacked, and with such temerity in the sanctuary of justice, dis- 
played in their full vigor aswelk as in all their splendor, his tal- 
ents of oratory. Gen. Wilkinson, confident of triumph, had no 
sconer paused than Livingston in turn rose with the simplicity 
which was so charming a feature of his address, and after 
modestly thanking the judges for the sympathy they seemed 
prepared to extend to his situation, he proceeded to improvise 
one of those discourses worthy of the Roman consul when he 
confounded Catiline— discourses which taking possession 
of the listeners fill them with overpowering emotions—elec- 
trify, suodue and transport them, falling upon them like a 
thunderbolt, and scarcely leaving them the faculty to dis- 
cern, that it is only a man who speaks and not a divinity who 
fulminates the scene. Justice was for the time being baffled. 
The prisoners were not produced, because, as was stated, they 
had been removed from the jurisdiction of the court. They 
were carried to Washington, where nothing was proved 
against them. Alexander was seized and hurried off with 
the rest, but the triumph of Livingston was in the end com- 
plete. He had defied the military power; and from that time 
arrests by military orders ceased and the empire of law was 
restored. 

When at a later time Mr. Livingston left New Orleans to 
take service in high public station under the government of 
the United states, Mr. Mazureau succeeded to the leadership 
of the New Orleans bar. He was a man of truly great abilities. 
A native of France, he had fled the despotism of the greatest 
captain of modern times, in search of civil liberty, which he 
declared to be the idol of his heart. In the wielding of 
satirical and sarcasuic invective he has had no equal in the 
history of the bar of the State. His address in question is 
upon the life and character of George Matthews. It contains, 
in addition to a tribute to the virtues and learning of Judge 
Matthews, as an excellent magistrate, a carefully considered 
account of the character of the population of Louisiana and 
of the beginning of its civilization, with an examination into 
the institutions of the territory, and of its early iuris- 
prudence. For mastery of difficult topics, and for lucid ex- 
position of them—for knowledge of law and practice—for at- 
tachment to free principles of government—for elevation of 
sentiment, and for true dignity and eloquence, I do not 
hesitate to claim that it will bear comparison with the best 
efforts of ancient or of modern oratory. 


No long after settling in New Orleans, Mr. Livingston 
became involved in the celebrated Batture controversy, the 
principal question in which was, whether or not the owner 
of a riparian estate front to the Mississippi river, acquires the 
batture which may thereafter arise before the estate, or in 
other words whether or not the batture so situated is sub- 
ject to private ownership? 

The faubourg St. Mary or Ste. Marie, from which the 
Batture Ste. Marie gets its name, extended from Common to 
Delord streets above, and embraced the front and public space 
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’ between New Levee street and the Mississippi river. The 
Jesuits, early in the eighteenth century, became possessed of 
some lands on the Mississippi adjacent to New Orleans. 
The order of Jesuits was abolished by France in 1763 just be- 
fcre the cession of the province of Orleans to Spain, and the 
property of the order was forfeited. Under an edict of con- 
fiscation the land referred to was sold and came into the 
possession of Bertrand Gravier, who divided it into suburban 
lots and conveyed it to several purchasers. In 1805, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, as counsel for Jean Gravier in his capacity of heir 
of Bertrand Gravier, instituted an action against the City 
of New Orleans, to be quieted in the exclusive possession 
of the alluvial ground in front of the suburb St. Mary and 
commonly called the Batture St. Marie, and to prevent the 
inhabitants of the city from treSpassing thereon. That suit 
was terminated by a judgment recognizing the right of John 
Gravier, and declaring perpetual the injunction he had ob- 
tained. But the case gave rise to a great deal of excitement. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the highest tribunal of the 
country in favor of Gravier, the inhabitants found them- 
selves deprived of what they had considered their rights to 
procure sand and earth on the batture for building, filling 
lots and other uses. They continued, notwithstanding the 
adverse decision, to assert a right of enjoying the batture. 


WORTH IT. 


Congressman Littlefield, of Maine, tells a story of a case 
he tried in Bangor for a rich old bachelor farmer, who after 
years of loneliness becamie engaged to marry a_ school 
teacher of uncertain age. After the arrangements were all 
made ne ran across a younger and more buxom girl, to whom 
he proceeded to attach himself without giving the school 
teacher preliminary notice. The teacher sued for breach of 
promise, and Littlefield was engaged for the defense. On the 
afternoon of the day when the jury brought in its verdict 
Littlefield was passing through the lobby of the hotel when the 
old farmer approached him timidly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Littlefield,” he said hesitatingly, “but 
can I speak to you a minute?’ 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Is there any objection to my asking whether the jury 
has come to any decision yet?” 

“Certainly not. The jury have just brought in a verdict.” 

“Excuse me, but would it be proper for you to tell me 
what the verdict was?” 

“They decided against you, and awarded $800 damages.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the old fellow, and then 
after a pause, “Well, I ain’t so very much surprised. In my 
opinion there’s that much difference between the two girls.” 


MR. MILBURN’S ONE JOKE.—John G. Milburn, who 
has forsaken Buffalo to become a member of the law firm of 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, in New York City, was noted 
among the members of the Erie County Bar Association as 
a lawyer who despised smart sayings, and whose practice 
in courts was absolutely devoid at all times of those bits of 
humor and wit that seem bound to crop into all law cases. 
In fact, this characteristic of Mr. Milburn is so pronounced 
that Buffalo lawyers say that he avoided saying anything 








Mr. Livingston having afterwards purchased a portion of 
the property for himself from Gravier, entered upon it and 
began to improve it. But his endeavors were thwarted. The 
populace rose against him. They dispersed the laborers en- 
gaged on the work. They called on Governor Claiborne to 
use military force. The Governor, succeeding in quieting 
the mob for a season, referred the matter to Washington, 
representing that in his opinion the Batture St. Marie be- 
Icnged to the United States as sovereign over the soil. Presi- 
dent Jefferson took up the subject. It was discussed in 
Cabinet. The attorney general giving an opinion in favor 
of the United States, the marshal for the district of Orleans 
was iystructed by a letter of the Secretary of State to remove 
immediately by the civil power from the Batture St. Marie 
any persons who had taken possession since the 3d of March. 
Mr. Livingston having applied for and obtained an injunction 
from a judge of the Superior Court, and served the same on 
the marshal, the latter disregarded the writ of the court 
and dispossessed him. He then brought an action against the 
marshal in the Federal court, to recover damages and to be 
reinstated in possession, and another against Mr. Jefferson in 
the district of his residence. 


(To be continued.) 


humorous as diligently as most lawyers try to cultivate the 
gift of being funny. 

On one occasion, however, years ago, Mr. Milburn was 
guilty of committing a bit of humor. His friends say the 
reason he never tried to be funny thereafter was because 
that occasion kept him out of pocket money so long that he 
never forgot the experience, and always regarded as per- 
sonal indulgence in humor as liable to be costly to himself. 

The incident in question occurred when Sherman 8. 
Rogers, of the law firm of Rogers, Locke & Milburn, was still 
alive. Mr. Rogers was noted for his gentlemanly deportment 
and for his habit of regarding all other men as gentlemen 
until they proved themselves otherwise. One day there was 
a consultation between Mr. Rogers and the other members of 
the firm, who at that time did not include Mr. Milburn, about 
the case of a client who was being sued for the alienation of 
the affections of another man’s wife—probably the only case 
o. the kind ever handled by Rogers, Locke & Milburn. Mr. 
Kogers was saying that he was sure of winning the suit. 

“Why, Mr. Blank is ready to swear that he never flirted 


with any woman in his life,” said Mr. Rogers, just as young 
Milburn entered the room. 

“I don’t believe there is a man living who can say that 
unless he is a liar,” commented Mr. Milburn, to the astonish- 
ment of all assembled, because of his temerity in so addressing 
Mr. Rogers. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rogers, tapping his chest, “I want you to 
understand that I can say that and I am not a liar.” 

The members of the firm and the young lawyer assembled 
expected to see Mr. Milburn depart hurriedly from the room 
in utter confusion. Instead, they nearly choked themselves 
trying to check an outburst of laughter in Mr. Rogers’ pres- 
ence when Mr. Milburn “drawled out: 

“Well, all I have to say to that is that you have missed 
a devil of a lot of fun.” 

Mr. Rogers was so indignant that, it is said, he held 
up Mr. Milburn’s salary for several weeks. 
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Thomas C. Campbell, who died a few weeks ago as the 
result of exposure from shipwreck in the West Indies, figured 
in one of the most extraordinary riots ever known in the 
history of this country. Whether rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Campbell was held by many of the people of Cincinnati to 
be responsible in part for the outrageous corruption and de- 
moralization of the jury system in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
which resulted in the burning of the county court house, the 
wrecking of the jail, and three nights of mob terror. The 
entire militia force of the State or Ohio—seventeen regiments 
and several batteries of artillery—were called out, and, as 
nearly as could be estimated, forty-five persons were killed 
outright and 138 wounded, many of the latter dying as the 
result of their injuries. 

Mr. Campbell’s own life was in danger, and shortly after- 
ward he left Cincinnati, never to return there as a resident. 
Before he left he announced his intention never again to 
undertake the defense of a criminal. 

The trouble followed the verdict of a jury in the case of 
William Berner, a young man who, with a negro as an ac- 
complice, murdered his employer, W. H. Kirk. The motive 
of the crime was the money which the assassins knew kirk 
would have on his person. 

Kirk had been very generous to Berner and the uegro. 
They beat him to death with clubs on a Christmas eve, when 
his wife and children were waiting to welcome him to a 
home festival. 

No one doubted that the crime was deliberately plannel. 
In fact, both Berner and the negro fully confessed. Berner’s 
father had considerable property, and he employed Thomas 
C. Campbell to defend his son. In the face of the confessions 
and of overwhelming evidence, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, the extreme penalty for which was im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for twenty years. 

The Berner verdict had been preceded by a number of 
others, equally indefensible, and popular feeling was strong. 
Murders had been common in the city all winter. Only a 
few weeks before two negroes, Ingalls and Johnson, had mur- 
dered a harmless colored man, his wife and a fifteen-year- 
old girl for the sole purpose of selling their bodies to a medi- 
cal college. The horror of this deed had never before been 
matched in the criminal annals of Ohio and people had not 
recovered from the shock of that crime when the Berner 
verdict was announced. 

There were, moreover, at that time twenty-three mur- 
derers in the county jail and as many or more walking the 
streets of the city on bail. It was common talk that the 


corruption of juries was a regular and systematic practice, 
and that if certain criminal lawyers were employed no mur- 
derer need hang. 


The instant the Berner verdict was announced, the audi- 
ence in the court room became all but uncontrollable. Fierve 
and *open ‘threats were made against the jurymen. The 
sheriff saw the imperative necessity of getting Berner out of 
town at once. He was taken by an underground passage from 


Thomas C. Campbell and the Ohio Riots. 





the court house to the jail, bustled into a closed carriage and 
driven to a suburban station on the Little Miami Railway. 
But, quick as had been his flight news of it had spread all 
up the line of the railway to Columbus and the feeling of 
indignation was not confined to Cincinnati. 


At Loveland the train bearing Berner was boarded by a 
mob of 300 bent on lynching him. One of the deputies was 
mistaken for him, knocked down in the car aisle and savagely 
beaten. Berner escaped, took to the fields, was captured at 
Foster’s Corners, locked in an express car and safely landed 
in the Columbus penitentiary. 


Meantime public fury in Cincinnati turned against Mr 
Campbell and the jury. Mr. Campbell remained in retiremeu”. 
and the jurymen took to their heels. Not one of them ever 
showed his head in Hamilton County again. 


But with every hour after the flight of Berner the fury of 
the people increased. Cartoons were struck off and circulated. 
They represented the twelve jurymen hanging on a common 
seaffold. An anonymous circular was put out calling for .h> 
organization of a vigilance committee of 300 in every ward in 
the city. Finally there came the step that led to the tragedy 
A banner was stretched across Fourth street announcing a 
mass meeting of citizens for the evening of March 28 to pro- 
test against the Berner verdict and the conditions which 
made such a verdict possible. The call for this meeting was 
signed by men representing all that was best and most con- 
servative in the city. The speeches that were made were not 
inflammatory. The resolutions denounced the Berner jury 
in the following terms: 


Resolved, That the jurors who acquitted Berner of niur- 
der in the first degree are unfit to live in a civilized com- 
munity, and that they should one and all receive the scorn 
and contempt of their fellow citizens to such an extent that 
they will be glad to leave the county and seek homes else- 
where during the remainder of their unnatural lives. 


There were those who shook their heads when they heard 
of the mass meeting and who said: “That meeting will ad- 
journ to the jail.” And that is precisely what happened. 
As by a common impulse, without a leader and without di- 


rection of any sort, fully 5,000 persons the moment the music 
hall meeting was at an end started in a bee line for the jail, 
in which twenty-three murderers were confined. 

There was not a shout or an outcry of any sort as the 
crowd moved on. Along the line of march there were econ 
stant accessions to the crowd until it numbered probably 
7,000 people. It was not a mob yet. It was just a crowd 
marching in an orderly way through the streets. its advance 
had been so silent that the sheriff and thirteen deputi¢, whom 


he had gathered about him. knew nothing of its coming 


until there came a terrific, jarring crash against the outs: ie 
jail door. 


From that moment the crowd was a mob. It shouted, it 
shrieked curses at the murderers, it hurled rocks and fired 
pistol shots at the jail and at the adjoining court house. 
Meantime a heavy timber picked up near by was keeping 
up a smashing on the jail door. For forty-five minute; the 
door stood and then gave way with a crash. 

With yells and cheers the mob swarmed into the jail. 
Between them and access to the cells there was still a grated F 
iron door. A tall negro here took command. The battering 
ram was again brought into play. For half an hour the door 
stood the shock and then flew off its hinges. The sheriff 
and his deputies stood behind it with drawn revolvers, but 
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which faces this building in New Orleans for the last time. 
It made room, in token of the transfers, for the Stars and 
Stripes, under repeated peals of artillery and musketry. 


The territory thus acquired included at least Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, the greater portion 
of Minnesota, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Kansas. 
The province of Louisiana extended to the Rocky Mountains. 
Florida was acquired from Spain in 1819. West Florida had 
been occupied by the United States, as part of the Louisiana 
purchase, and also on the principle of self-preservation. The 
Oregon territory (occupied by the United States and claimed 
as part of the Louisiana purshase, and later (1818—1846) held 
in joint occupancy with Great Britain) was afterwards (1846) 
by treaty with Great Britain, recognized to belong to the 
United States, and included the States of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 


The territory here designated includes a great part of 
the granary of the world, feeding much of the United States 
and supplying the deficiencies of Europe and Asia. From 
reference to statistics, the development of wealth and power 
which has resulted is said to be without parallel in the an- 
nals of the human race. In 1790 tne population of the United 
States is set down at 3,819,876. In 1900 the population of the 
Louisiana purchase amounted to 14,708,616. The production 
of wheat that year was 263,560,935 bushels. The production 
of corn was 1,011,532 967 bushels. The production of oats was 70,- 
367,489 bushels. Farm animals were valued at $825,000,000. Colo- 
rado alone has produced since her mines have begun to be 
worked $16,000,000 copper, $308,000,000 gold, $372,000,000 
silver, $116,000,000 lead. Montana in four metals produced 
in less than forty years more that $1,000,000,000.* The 
Bureau of Statistics of the Government estimates that the 
Louisiana purchase territory is about the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, France and 
Spain, which countries have an aggregate population of 
200,000,000. 

Only a very imperfect conception of the true vatue of the 
Louisiana territory is to be formed from figures even such as 
are here given. When the bold genius and character of the 
people who inhabit this vast region is taken into considera- 
tion, and the effect public education is destined, in the course 
of time, to have upon them—their probable growth not only 
in numbers, but in morality and religion, and in obedience 
to the cause of law and order—in industry and invention—in 
commerce and internal improvements—in letters and science— 
in devotion to American institutions, and in enlightened 
love of country—no one is to be found confident enough of 
prophetic power to foretell their influence upon the republic. 
There is not at the present day, one hundred years after the 
purchase, treasure enough among the nations of the earth to 
buy this territory, nor could the combined armies and navies 
of the world wrest it by conquest from the United States! 

Mr. Livingston, when he came to New Orleans, found the 
civil law of Spain in force there as derived from the Roman 
jurisprudence. The sweetness of his temper, and his very 
simple and unaffected address, made it easy for him to ex- 
tend his acquaintance, and, his reputation for talents spread- 
ing rapidly, he acquired from the beginning a large practice. 
He was an accomplished linguist in French, Spanish and 
German. 

In November following his arrival, he was mainly in- 
strumental in obtaining a decision by which the Roman civil 
law was retained as the foundation of the local jurisprudence. 
The organic law provided for the administration of justice 
according to the common law; such being the provision of 
the ordinance of 1787 of Nathan Dane for the government of 
the northwest territory. The legislation of Congress estab- 





*The World’s Work, May, 1903. 





lishing a government for the territory of Orleans, adopted 
the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 by reference. The Act 
of Congress declared that the inhabitants of the territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and of the trial by jury, but also provided that the 
law in force in the territory and not inconsistent with its 
provisions, should continue in force until modified or repealed 
by the Legislature. 


The first attempt to obtain a decision by which the com- 
mon law of England should be pronounced to be the law of 
Louisiana, was made when Judge John B. Prevost was judge 
of the- superior court of the territory. An array of counsel, 
English, Scotch and Irish, contended that the Act of Congress 
in question provided totidem verbis for the common law of 
England. They had no other ground to stand upon. Edward 
Livingston, Louis Moreau Lislet, Pierre Derbigny and Etienne 
Mazureau appeared on the other side. Mr. Mazureau testifies 
that the attack was a formidable one. The adversary side 
did their utmost. But when Livingston spoke he demolished 
their argument, and it crumbled to its base. The opinion of 
the court swept away the debris and dispersed them. The 
court he'd that the law in force being Roman and Spanish 
and French, it results that the term common law when applied 
to the territory must be equivalent to the common law of 
that land, or the civil law of the land. 

Mazureau wrote to Mr. Livingston the day after he heard 
the latter speak. He congratulated him on the skill and rare 
eloquence he had displayed. He characterized his effort as 
a profound discourse from beginning to end, and he declared 
that in the peroration Livingston had been great, sublime, 
astonishing. “Happy,’’ he exclaimed, “are the people whose 
interests are defended by a man like you!”’ 

The second attempt in favor of the common law of 
England was made after the resignation of Judge Prevost 
and after Judge Sprigg had gone away, and Judge Matthews, 
in obedience to existing law, sat alone. The second effort 
would not have been made, in all probability, if the decision 
given in the first case as just related, had been copied upon 
the minutes of the court. This surprising omission, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mazureau, was the sole cause for the fresh assault 
made by the enemies of the law of Louisiana upon the juris- 
prudence of the country. It failed, however, signally. It 
proved as little creditable to those who made it, and as lit- 
tle profitable as their original endeavor. 


The observation of Chief Justice Eustis, in the Succession 
orf Franklin, 7 Ann. 395, is one well deserving of being re- 
called. The Chief says, that the most eminent members of the: 
bar conversant with the common law of England did not 
favor its introduction into Louisiana as a system. The 
Supreme Court, in Reynolds v. Swain, 13 La. R. 198, treating 
Article 3251 of the Civil Code of 1825, and the famous sweep- 
ing clause, Section 25 of Article 83 of 1828, decided, that the 
repeal of the Roman, Spanish and French civil laws in the ar- 
ticle cited, and in the repealing clause referred to of the Act 
of 1828, only embraced the positive, written or statute laws 
of those nations and of this State, such as were introductory 
of a new rule, and did not abrogate the established principles- 
of law, settled by the decisions of courts of justice. The re- 
peal spoken of in the Code, and the Act of 1828, could not, 
according to the court, extend beyond the laws which the 
Legislature itself had enacted; for it is these alone which it 
could repeal. 


The course of Mr. Livingston in leading the way for se- 
curing to the people of Louisiana the jurisprudence to which 
they had been accustomed, followed the principles of public 
law and the practice of nations. It contributed powerfully to: 
make the past history of the people fit harmoniously with the 
future, into which events were bearing them, and by assuring 
them the institutions to which they were accustomed, gave: 
them proof of the justice and liberality of American policy. 
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It is not difficult to see what advantages the State of Louisi- 
ana inherited at once in the possession of so perfect a system 
as that of the Roman law. The study of this great branch 
of jurispruaence in our country derived a strong impulse from 
the admission into the Union of a new State, the basis of 
whose jurisprudence was the civil law. Discussions in cases 
of importance in the Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and in juristical com- 
mentary, shed a fiood of light upon legal science. In the end, 
the cause of general learning itself was advanced. 


The second year of Mr. Livingston’s residence in New 
Orleans be recommended the simplification of the practice and 
prepared a new system of legal procedure, which was adopted 
April 10, 1805. It substituted a simple system for the pre- 
vailing one. li was based on the plan of requiring each party 
to state in intelligible language the cause of complaint and the 
grounds of defence. His act included twenty-two sections. 
Writing about it twenty-five years later to Jeremey Bentham, 
Mr. Livingston claimed, although from its novelty, many 
questions might crise under it before the court and suitors 
would become accustomed to its provisions, that the Louisi- 
ana law boc.s from 1808 to 1823 contained fewer cases de- 
pending upon disputed points of practice, than occurred in 
the single year of 1803 in New York, where they proceeded ac- 
cording to the English law. He told a young gentleman newly 
arrived from a common law State, who expressed much 
solicitude concerning the time it would take him to learn the 
practice in Louisiana, and who was engaged to dine with 
him at four o’clock the next day, that he thought he could 
initiate him in all the mysteries of practice before they sat 
down to dinner. It is undeniable that Mr. Livingston’s act 
gave great satisfaction, and I find it spoken of in a recent 
paper of the American Bar Association in terms of high pro- 
fessional praise. 


June 3, 1805, Mr. Livingston was married at the Arch- 
bishopric in New Orelans to Madame Louise Moreau de Las- 
sy, (born D’Avezac de Castera,*) a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady of rare mental endowments and of many virtues. 
She was descended from a distinguished French family thai 
had settled in the island of St. Domingo, and fled from there 
to escape the massacre which attended the uprising of slaves 
in the revolution. Once more Mr. Livingston had a home, 
but, although he enjoyed domestic felicity again, he was be- 
set by dangers and difficulties. 


General James Wilkinson was commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the United States. He had recently returned to 
New Orleans from a visit to Washington. Mr. Livingston be- 
lieved himself to be on good terms with him. The General 
caused the arrest of a certain Dr. Bollman, and of two other 
persons for alleged treasonable practices connected with their 
asserted intimate association with Burr. Mr. Alexander, a 
member of the New Orleans bar, having made application on 
behalf of these persons for a writ of habeas corpus, retained 
Mr. Livingston as associate counsel. General Wilkinson ap- 
peared in the Superior Court of the territory, Judge George 
Matthews presiding, to show cause why the prisoners had 
been arrested; and being citizens, under the protection of the 
laws, by what authority their persons were detained. The 
General came into court in the full uniform of his high rank, at- 
tended by a brilliant staff armed and equipped like himself. 
He made his statement, asked that Alexander be sent for 
and placed under arrest, and then proceeded to denounce 
Livingston by name. Mr. Mazureau was an eye-witness of the 
scene. I refer to his statement of it. General Wilkinson, in 
reply to the mandate of the court, made an address, in which 
his title of general-in-chief of this military division was 
frequently repeated with significant emphasis. His speech 
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concluded with the avowal that the accused had been ar- 
rested solely by the order of the General, and that he assumed 
the responsibility for their detention. The court having re- 
plied, with judicial calmness and dignity, that such a return 
to the writ was quite insufficient to satisfy the requirements 
of the law, the respondent, to complete his arbitrary conduct, 
insisted upon his clearly indefensible position with disdainful 
defiance. Accordingly the court soon resounded with his 
menace and invective, directed not against the judges but 
against the counsel who had presumed to invoke in behalf 
of the prisoners the protecting writ of the law. In order to 
make perfect the triumph of the sword over the law, he added, 
in a burst of passion, that he would deal with counsel for 
the prisoners, and whomsoever dared to support them, without 
regard to place or to the position they might hold in the 
country. 

Mazureau’s account is that Edward Livingston, thus at- 
tacked, and with such temerity in the sanctuary of justiice, dis- 
played in their full vigor aswelk as in all their splendor, his tal- 
ents of oratory. Gen. Wilkinson, confident of triumph, had no 
sconer paused than Livingston in turn rose with the simplicity 
which was so charming a feature of his address, and after 
modestly thanking the judges for the sympathy they seemed 
prepared to extend to his situation, he proceeded to improvise 
one of those discourses worthy of the Roman consul when he 
confounded Catiline—— discourses which taking possession 
of the listeners fill them with overpowering emotions—elec- 
trify, suodue and transport them, falling upon them like a 
thunderbolt, and scarcely leaving them the faculty to dis- 
cern, that it is only a man who speaks and not a divinity who 
fulminates the scene. Justice was for the time being baffled. 
The prisoners were not produced, because, as was stated, they 
had been removed from the jurisdiction of the court. They 
were carried to Washington, where nothing was proved 
against them. Alexander was seized and hurried off with 
the rest, but the triumph of Livingston was in the end com- 
plete. He had defied the military power; and from that time 
arrests by military orders ceased and the empire of law was 
restored. 

When at a later time Mr. Livingston left New Orleans to 
take service in high public station under the government of 
the United »tates, Mr. Mazureau succeeded to the leadership 
of the New Orleans bar. He was a man of truly great abilities. 
A native of France, he had fled the despotism of the greatest 
captain of modern times, in search of civil liberty, which he 
declared to be the idol of his heart. In the wielding of 
satirical and sarcas.ic invective he has had no equal in the 
history of the bar of the State. His address in question is 
upon the life and character of George Matthews. It contains, 
in addition to a tribute to the virtues and learning of Judge 
Matthews, as an excellent magistrate, a carefully considered 
account of the character of the population of Louisiana and 
of the beginning of its civilization, with an examination into 
the institutions of the territory, and of its early juris- 
prudence. For mastery of difficult topics, and for lucid ex- 
position of them—for knowledge of law and practice—for at- 
tachment to free principles of government—for elevation of 
sentiment, and for true dignity and eloquence, I do not 
hesitate to claim that it will bear comparison with the best 
efforts of ancient or of modern oratory. 


No long after settling in New Orleans, Mr. Livingston 
became involved in the celebrated Batture controversy, the 
principal question in which was, whether or not the owner 
of a riparian estate front to the Mississippi river, acquires the 
batture which may thereafter arise before the estate, or in 
other words whether or not the batture so situated is sub- 
ject to private ownership? 

The faubourg St. Mary or Ste. Marie, from which the 
Batture Ste. Marie gets its name, extended from Common to 
Delord streets above, and embraced the front and public space 
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between New Levee street and the Mississippi river. The 
Jesuits, early in the eighteenth century, became possessed of 
some lands on the Mississippi adjacent to New Orleans. 
The order of Jesuits was abolished by France in 1763 just be- 
fore the cession of the province of Orleans to Spain, and the 
property of the order was forfeited. Under an edict of con- 
fiscation the land referred to was sold and came into the 
possession of Bertrand Gravier, who divided it into suburban 
lots and conveyed it to several purchasers. In 1805, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, as counsel for Jean Gravier in his capacity of heir 
of Bertrand Gravier, instituted an action against the City 
of New Orleans, to be quieted in the exclusive possession 
of the alluvial ground in front of the suburb St. Mary and 
commonly called the Batture St. Marie, and to prevent the 
inhabitants of the city from trespassing thereon. That suit 
was terminated by a judgment recognizing the right of John 
Gravier, and declaring perpetual the injunction he had ob- 
tained. But the case gave rise to a great deal of excitement. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the highest tribunal of the 
country in favor of Gravier, the inhabitants found them- 
selves deprived of what they had considered their rights to 
procure sand and earth on the batture for building, filling 
lots and other uses. They continued, notwithstanding the 
adverse decision, to assert a right of enjoying the batture. 


WORTH IT. 


Congressman Littlefield, of Maine, tells a story of a case 
he tried in Bangor for a rich old bachelor farmer, who after 
years of loneliness became engaged to marry a_ school 
teacher of uncertain age. After the arrangements were all 
made ne ran across a younger and more buxom girl, to whom 
he proceeded to attach himself without giving the school 
teacher preliminary notice. The teacher sued for breach of 
promise, and Littlefield was engaged for the defense. On the 
afternoon of the day when the jury brought in its verdict 
Littlefield was passing through the lobby of the hotel when the 
old farmer approached him timidly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Littlefield,” he said hesitatingly, “but 
can I speak to you a minute?’ 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Is there any objection to my asking whether the jury 
has come to any decision yet?” 

“Certainly not. The jury have just brought in a verdict.” 

“Excuse me, but would it be proper for you to tell me 
what the verdict was?” 

“They decided against you, and awarded $800 damages.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the old fellow, and then 
after a pause, “Well, I ain’t so very much surprised. In my 
opinion there’s that much difference between the two girls.” 


MR. MILBURN’S ONE JOKE.—John G. Milburn, who 
has forsaken Buffalo to become a member of the law firm of 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, in New York City, was noted 
among the members of the Erie County Bar Association as 
a lawyer who despised smart sayings, and whose practice 
in courts was absolutely devoid at all times of those bits of 
humor and wit that seem bound to crop into all law cases. 
In fact, this characteristic of Mr. Milburn is so pronounced 
that Buffalo lawyers say that he avoided saying anything 














Mr. Livingston having afterwards purchased a portion of 
the property for himself from Gravier, entered upon it and 
began to improve it. But his endeavors were thwarted. The 
pepulace rose against him. They dispersed the laborers en- 
gaged on the work. They called on Governor Claiborne to 
use military force. The Governor, succeeding in quieting 
the mob for a season, referred the matter to Washington, 
representing that in his opinion the Batture St. Marie be- 
Icnged to the United States as sovereign over the soil. Presi- 
dent Jefferson took up the subject. It was discussed in 
Cabinet. The attorney general giving an opinion in favor 
of the United States, the marshal for the district of Orleans 
was igstructed by a letter of the Secretary of State to remove 
immediately by the civil power from the Batture St. Marie 
any persons who had taken possession since the 3d of March. 
Mr. Livingston having applied for and obtained an injunction 
from a judge of the Superior Court, and served the same on 
the marshal, the latter disregarded the writ of the court 
and dispossessed him. He then brought an action against the 
marshal in the Federal court, to recover damages and to be 
reinstated in possession, and another against Mr. Jefferson in 
the district of his residence. 


(To be continued.) 


humorous as diligently as most lawyers try to cultivate the 
gift of being funny. 

On one occasion, however, years ago, Mr. Milburn was 
guilty of committing a bit of humor. His friends say the 
reason he never tried to be funny thereafter was because 
that occasion kept him out of pocket money so long that he 
never forgot the experience, and always regarded as per- 
sonal indulgence in humor as liable to be costly to himself. 

The incident in question occurred when Sherman 8. 
Rogers, of the law firm of Rogers, Locke & Milburn, was still 
alive. Mr. Rogers was noted for his gentlemanly deportment 
and for his habit of regarding all other men as gentlemen 
until they proved themselves otherwise. One day there was 
a consultation between Mr. Rogers and the other members of 
the firm, who at that time did not include Mr. Milburn, about 
the case of a client who was being sued for the alienation of 
the affections of another man’s wife—probably the only case 
o. the kind ever handled by Rogers, Locke & Milburn. Mr. 
Rogers was saying that he was sure of winning the suit. 

“Why, Mr. Blank is ready to swear that he never flirted 
with any woman in his life,” said Mr. Rogers, just as young 
Milburn entered the room. 

“I don’t believe there is a man living who can say that 
unless he is a liar,” commented Mr. Milburn, to the astonish- 


ment of all assembled, because of his temerity in so addressing 
Mr. Rogers. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rogers, tapping his chest, “I want you to 
understand that I can say that and I am not a liar.” 

The members of the firm and the young lawyer assembled 
expected to see Mr. Milburn depart hurriedly from the room 
in utter confusion. Instead, they nearly choked themselves 
trying to check an outburst of laughter in Mr. Rogers’ pres- 
ence when Mr. Milburn “drawled out: 

“Well, all I have to say to that is that you have missed 
a devil of a lot of fun.” 

Mr. Rogers was so indignant that, it is said, he held 
up Mr. Milburn’s salary for several weeks. 
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Thomas C. Campbell, who died a few weeks ago as the 
result of exposure from shipwreck in the West Indies, figured 
in one of the most extraordinary riots ever known in the 
history of this country. Whether rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Campbell was held by many of the people of Cincinnati to 
be responsible in part for the outrageous corruption and de- 
moralization of the jury system in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
which resulted in the burning of the county court house, the 
wrecking of the jail, and three nights of mob terror. The 
entire militia force of the State or Ohio—seventeen regiments 
and several batteries of artillery—were called out, and, as 
nearly as could be estimated, forty-five persons were killed 
outright and 138 wounded, many of the latter dying as the 
result of their injuries. 

Mr. Campbell’s own life was in danger, and shortly after- 
ward he left Cincinnati, never to return there as a resident. 
Before he left he announced his intention never again to 
undertake the defense of a criminal. 

The trouble followed the verdict of a jury in the case of 
William Berner, a young man who, with a negro as an ac- 
complice, murdered his employer, W. H. Kirk. The motive 
of the crime was the money which the assassins knew kirk 
would have on his person. 

Kirk had been very generous to Berner and the negro. 
They beat him to death with clubs on a Christmas eve, when 
his wife and children were waiting to welcome him to a 
home festival. 

No one doubted that the crime was deliberately plannel. 
In fact, both Berner and the negro fully confessed. Berner’s 
father had considerable property, and he employed Thomas 
C. Campbell to defend his son. In the face of the confessions 
and of overwhelming evidence, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, the extreme penaity for which was im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for twenty years. 

The Berner verdict had been preceded by a number of 
others, equally indefensible, and popular feeling was strong. 
Murders had been common in the city all winter. Oniy a 
few weeks before two negroes, Ingalls and Johnson, had mur- 
dered a harmless colored man, his wife and a fifteen-year- 
old girl for the sole purpose of selling their bodies to a medi- 
cal college. The horror of this deed had never before been 
matched in the criminal annals of Ohio and people had not 
recovered from the shock of that crime when the Berner 
verdict was announced. 

There were, moreover, at that time twenty-three mur- 
derers in the county jail and as many or more walking the 
streets of the city on bail. It was common talk that the 


corruption of juries was a regular and systematic practice, 
and that if certain criminal lawyers were employed no mur- 
derer need hang. 


The instant the Berner verdict was announced, the audi- 
ence in the court room became all but uncontrollable. Fiervre 
and “Open ‘thfeats were made against the jurymen. The 
sheriff saw the imperative necessity of getting Berner out of 
town at once. He was taken by an underground passage from 


Thomas C. Campbell and the Ohio Riots. 





the court house to the jail, bustled into a closed carriage and 
driven to a suburban station on the Little Miami Railway. 
But, quick as had been his flight news of it had spread all 
up the line of the railway to Columbus and the feeling of 
indignation was not confined to Cincinnati. 


At Loveland the train bearing Berner was boarded by a 
mob of 300 bent on lynching him. One of the deputies was 
mistaken for him, knocked down in the car aisle and savagely 
beaten. Berner escaped, took to the fields, was captured at 
Foster’s Corners, locked in an express car and safely landed 
in the Columbus penitentiary. 

Meantime public fury in Cincinnati turned against Mr 
Campbell and the jury. Mr. Campbell remained in retiremeu™ 
and the jurymen took to their heels. Not one of them ever 
showed his head in Hamilton County again. 


But with every hour after the flight of Berner the fury of 
the people increased. Cartoons were struck off and circulated. 
They represented the twelve jurymen hanging on a common 
scaffold. An anonymous circular was put out calling for ch» 
organization of a vigilance committee of 300 in every ward in 
the city. Finally there came the step that led to the tragedy 
A banner was stretched across Fourth street announcing a 
mass meeting of citizens for the evening of March 28 to pro- 
test against the Berner verdict and the conditions which 
made such a verdict possible. The call for this meeting was 
signed by men representing all that was best and most con- 
servative in the city. The speeches that were made were not 
inflammatory. The resolutions denounced the Berner jury 
in the following terms: 


Resolved, That the jurors who acquitted Berner of nuur- 
der in the first degree are unfit to live in a civilized com- 
munity, and that they should one and all receive the scorn 
and contempt of their fellow citizens to such an extent that 
they will be glad to leave the county and seek homes else- 
where during the remainder of their unnatural lives. 


There were those who shook their heads when they heard 
of the mass meeting and who said: “That meeting will ad- 


journ to the jail.” And that is precisely what happened. 
As by a common impulse, without a leader and without di- 
rection of any sort, fully 5,000 persons the moment the music 
hall meeting was at an end started in a bee line for the jail. 


in which twenty-three murderers were confined. 
There was not a shout or an outcry of any sort as the 


crowd moved on. Along the line of march there were econ 
stant accessions to the crowd until it numbered probably 
7,000 people. It was not a mob yet. It was just a crowd 
marching in an orderly way through the streets. its advance 
had been so silent that the sheriff and thirteen deputi¢, whom 
he had gathered about him. knew nothing of its coming 
until there came a terrific, jarring crash against the outsiie 
jail door 


From that moment the crowd was a mob. It shouted, it 
shrieked curses at the murderers, it hurled rocks and fired 
pistol shots at the jail and at the adjoining court house. 
Meantime a heavy timber picked up near by was keeping 
up a smashing on the jail door. For forty-five minute; the 
door stood and then gave way with a crash. 

With yells and cheers the mob swarmed into the jail. 
Between them and access to tthe cells there was still a grated 
iron door. A tall negro here took command. The battering 
ram was again brought into play. For half an hour the door 
stood the shock and then flew off its hinges. The sheriff 
and his deputies stood behind it with drawn revolvers, but 
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did not fire a shot. The jail had been carried without blood- 
shed and without a blow at assailant or defender. 

Into the circular corridor on which the cells openeu the 
mob rushed like wild beasts, shouting, “Drag out the mur- 
derers! Batter their damned brains out!” Shivering and 
cowering in the rear of his cell was the negro Johnson. 
The mob recognized him. The battering ram would not 
work. There was not space between the ceil and the onposite 
wall to swing it. A detachment of police, called by tele- 
phone, came through the subterranean passage from the court 
house and swept the mob clear of the jail Gorridor and back 
of the smashed grated door, which was propped into position 
and held by heavy scantling. The jail was recaptured. 

Meantime a detachment of militia under Lieutenant Des- 
mond had arrived and got into the jail. There were rioters 
in the subterranean passage, and the militia fired into them, 
killing several. The rioters fired back, killing Lieutenant 
Desmond. 


From the jail windows the militia kept up a scattering 
fire. Men were dropping in the streets. Drug stores and 
saloons all about the neighborhood became hospitals and 
morgues. At 3 o’clock in the morning the mob dispersed, 
leaving the jail a wreck but the murderers untouched. The 
negro Johnson was so scared that he never recovered. When 
he was executed. some months later, he was carried to the 
scaffold an idiot. 





All next day things were quiet in Cincinnati. But every- 
body knew that the town was a slumbering volcano, and at 
night the eruption came. Coming from heaven knows where, 
there appeared shortly after dark a mass of humanity filling 
all the streets about the courthouse and jail. 

Militia had been planted there behind barricades, during 
the day. They were the target for a hail of revolver shots. 
The mob swept up to them and around them. It broke into 
the court house, rolled in barrels of oil, set them on fire, and 
in a few minutes the interior of the fine stone building was a 
furnace. Fire engines that came dashing up were turned 
back with curses and whizzling bullets by the mob. 


Then the militia began firing, first in volleys of twelve 
rifles and then in scattering shots. There was a return fire 
of revolver shots, A mob came tearing up with a cannon, 
which was captured by a dash of the police. At a gum store 
which was attacked there was another fierce battle and several 
rioters were killed. 

But the firing of the militia broke the mob’s spirit. The 
high tide of the rioting was reached that night of the burn- 
ing of the court house. The next day Cincinnati was an 
armed camp, with every military organization in the State of 
Ohio on guard. The curious part of the whole affair was that 
conservative men and conservative newspapers spoke of the 
disturbance in a way that condoned the violence in view of 
the provocation.—New York “Sun.” 


The Evolution of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


By Hon. Louis F. Garrod. 


(Concluded.) 


The Fourteenth Amendment lay comparatively dormant 
until October, 1876, when it was again invoked in the case of 
Munn v. Illinois, 95 U. S. 113. The question in this case was 
whether the General Assembly of Illinois could, under the 
limitations upon the legislative power of the States imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States, fix by law the maxi- 
mum, charges for the storage of grain in warehouses. 

It was claimed that this law was repugnant to that part 
of the Fourteenth Amendment which ordains that no State 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


It was held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in this case that 
sovereignty, a government may regulate the conduct of its 
citizens tcwrrds each other, and when necessary for the 
public good, the manner in which each shall use his own prop- 
erty.” 

The Court further says: “Down to the time of the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, it was not supposed that the statutes regulat- 
ing. the use or even the price of the use of private property 
necessarily deprived an owner of his property without due 
process of law. Unéer some circumstances they may, but not 
under all. The amendment does not change the law in this 


“under the powers inherent in every 





particular. It simply prevents the States from doing that 
which will operate as such deprivation.” 


The Supreme Court say in this case: ‘While this provi- 
sion of the amendment is new in the Constitution of the 
United States, as a limitation upon the powers of the States, 
it is old as a principle of civilized government. It is found 
in Magna Cuarta, and in substance, if not in form, in nearly 
or quite all the Constitutions that have been from time to time 
adopted by the several States of the Union. By the Fifth 
Amendment it was introduced into the Constitution of the 
United States as a limitation upon the powers of the national 
government, and by the Fourteenth Amendment as a guaranty 
against any encroachment upon an acknowledged right of 
citizenship by the legislature of the States.” And in closing 
this decision Chief Justice Waite says: 


“In passing upon this case we have not been unmindful 
of the vast importance of the question involved. This and 
cases “f a kind:e2 character were argued before us more than 
@ year ago by eminent counsel and in a manner worthy of 
their well-carned reputations. We have kept the cases long 
under advisement, in order that their decision might be the 
result of our mature deliberations.” 

Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice Strong filed forcible 
dissenting opinions. One of the cases referred to by the 
Chief Justice, which was held under consideration, was the 
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case of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. v. Iowa, 
94 U. S. 155, and in this case the Chief Justice delivered the 
opinion of the court and says: 

“Railroad companies are carriers for hire. They are 
incorporated as such and given extraordinary powers in order 
that they may the better serve the public in that capacity. 
They are, therefore, engaged in a public employment, affecting 
the public interest, and under the decision in Munn v. IIli- 
nois, subject to legislative control as to their rates of fare 
and freight, unless protected by their charters.” 

And, at the same time, an opinion was delivered in the 
case of Peik v. Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, 
94 U. S. 164, the fifth head note of which case is as follows: 

“Where property has been clothed with a public interest, 
the legislature may fix a limit to that which shall in law be 
reasonable for its use.” 

There were other cases decided on the same line at this 
term of the Supreme Court of the United States which may be 
found quoted in 94 U. S. 

It will be observed that this doctrine was established at 
the time cf the decision of Munn v. Illinois: That it is not un- 
constitutional for the legislatures of the States in the exercise 
of the police power to limit the maximum charges of corpora- 
tions and even private persons whose business is clothed with 
a public interest. From this decision sprang into enactment, 
most of tae railroad commission laws of the several States, 
followed by the Interstate Commerce Commission law of the 
United States. The Georgia Railroad Commission was created 
by an act passed in 1879, and was passed On the authority 
enunciated in the case of Munn vy. Illinois. The writer was a 
member of the Georgia legislature at that time, and knows 
that the cases above referred to were cited to the legislature 
as authority for its action. 

It will be observed that there was a strong dissenting 
opinion filed in the case of Chicago, etc. Railway Co. v. Min- 
nesota, 134 U. S. 461. Three judges of the Supreme Court 
concurred in this dissenting opinion and stated that they 
could not concur in the decision of the court in that case, 
alleging as a reason that it practically overrules Munn v. II- 
linois and the several railroad cases that were decided at the 
same time; and in the case of Brass v. North Dakota, 153 U. 
S 391, the doctrine of Munn v. Illinois was re-affirmed by 
a bare majority of the court. 

In this case, the Court says: “This case differs in no 
substantial respect from Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, and 
Budd v. New York, 143 U. S. 517, and an adherence to the rul- 
ings in those cases requires the affirmance of the judgment of 
the court below.” 

In this case four judges of the Supreme Court, to wit, 
Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Justice Jackson, Mr. Justice White and 
Mr. Justice Brewer filed strong dissenting opinions, and a 
change of one more justice would have reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Munn v. Illinois. 


If such an expression could be tolerated, it might be 
said that the decisions of the Court had almost “run riot” in 
the extent to which they were gradually progressing; and as 
to the decision in Munn vy. Illinois, it might now be said to 
be tottering in the balance; on the other hand, says Judge 








Thompson, in his “Commentaries on Corporations,” the pro- 
tection of corporate rights, under those clauses of the federal 
constitution which prohibit the States from depriving any 
person of his property, without due process of law and from 
denying any person the equal protection of the laws has been 
undergoing a steady though a generally conservative progres- 
sion; and inasmuch as Mr. Justice Field, in his oration 
delivered at the centennial celebration of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the City of New York, in 1890, stated 
that four-fifths of the wealth of this country is held by cor- 
porations, the importance of its careful consideration of this 
question is apparent. 

In the case of Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 154 
U. S. 397, the Supreme Court, no doubt seeing the extent to 
which unlimited legislation would go, undertook to reconcile 
some of the decisions previously rendered, and in reviewing 
the same stated “the great question to be decided and which 
was decided and which was argued in all those cases, was the 
right of the State within which a railroad company did busi- 
ness, to regulate or limit the amount of any of these traffic 
charges.” 

The court further says: “There was in those cases (re- 
ferring to cases in the 94th and 118th U. S. Reports) no de- 
cision as to the extent of control, but only as to the right of 
control.” 

“This question came again before this court in Railroad 
Commission Cases, 116 U. S. 307-331, and while the right to 
control was re-affirmed, a limitation on that right was plainly 
intimated in the following words of the Chief Justice: ‘From 
what has thus been said, it is not to be inferred that this 
power of limitation or regulation is itself without limit. This 
power to regulate is not a power to destroy, and limitation 
is not the equ‘valent of confiscation. Under pretense of regu- 
lating fares and freights, the State cannot require a railroad 
corporation to carry persons or property without reward; 
neither can it do that which in law amounts to a taking of 
private property for public use, without just compensation or 
without due process of law.’ 

“This language was quoted in the case of Dow v. Beidel- 
men, 125 U. S. 680, and again in Chicago & St. Paul Railway 
v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418, and in this case, it was said by Mr. 
Justice Blatchford, speaking for a majority of the court: 

“*The question of the reasonableness of a rate of charge 
for transportation by a railroad company involving, as it does, 
the element of reasonabieness, both as regards the company 
and as regards the public, is eminently a question for judicial 
investigation, requiring the process of law for its determina- 
tion.’ ”’ 

And in the case of Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway v. 
Wellman, 143 U. S. 339, the court says: 


“The legislature has power to fix rates and the extent of 
judicial interference is protection against unreasonable rates.” 
So that, at present, the doctrine as established by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is that the legislature can, 
by its railroad commission, or otherwise, regulate the rates 
to be charged by railroads, but the regulations must be rea- 
sonable and not confiscatory, and that whenever the rate be- 
comes unreasonable, which is a question of fact in each 
case, the United States courts can interpose on the consti- 
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tutional question that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment 


' as to taking private property without due process of law.” 


It is well to call attention to the decision made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States which declares that a cor- 
poration is a person within the meaning of this provision. 
This was decided in the case of Santa Clara County v. South- 
ern Pacific Kailway Co., 118 U. S. 394. 


In the fourth volume of Thompson on Corporations, Sec- 
tion 5460, the text-writer, support.ng the same by authority, 
says: 

“This police power is perhaps the vaguest and least defined 
governmental power which exists. It is said by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to be the power of the 
States to protect the lives, limbs, health and morals of its 
citizens. In short, it is the self-preservation. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that Congress possesses none 
of it and the States possess all of it. This police power of the 
States, wherever it touches the boundaries of federal power 
or wherever it is so exerted as to raise what are termed 
“federal questions,” is bounded only by those conceptions of 
what is reasonable and just which prevail at the particular 
hour in them inds of the members of the highest federal 
judicial tribunal. But whatever may be its nature or extent, 
the authority of Congress over the regulation of interstate 
commerce is paramount to it, and when the two conflict the 
pelice power of the State must give way.’’ 


power of 


And again, in section 5470, volume 4, Mr. Thompson 
says: 
“There is a power abiding witnin the State to legislate 


so as to affect the corporate powers conferred by charter or 
statute, aithough such power may not be specially reserved 


either in the charter, the Constitution or the general law. 
This is the power tc pass laws for the promotion of general 
peace, health and good order of the community, which laws 
are generally denominated police regulations. This is one of 
the inalienable powers of every sovereignty.” 

I have outlined the legal definitions of police regulations 
that were considered by the court when the decision in the 


It will be noted that the 
case of Munn was not a corporation, but a private individual 


case of Munn v. Illinois was made. 
engaged in the grain e.evator business in Chicago. It was 
al easy step trom the case of Munn to the railroad cases re- 
ported in the same volume of the Supreme Court Reports. 


The legislatures of the various States feeling their freedom 
te follow the principle laid down in Munn v. Illinois, lost no 
time in developing the idea, and the unchecked power of the 
legislatures following on the Granger cases, as they were 
termed at the time, brought affairs to a condition which 
finally terminated in the check that this doctrine of con- 
trol received in the Railroad Commission Cases, decided in 
116 U. S. and constantly modified from that time on until the 
case of Reagan in 154 U. S., in which the court finally held 
that the right to control and regulate was not the right to 
confiscate. 

‘““The statement by Mr. Thompson that a federal question 
is bounded only by’ those conceptions of what is reasonable 
and just, which prevail at the particular hour in the minds 
of the members of the highest federal judicial] tribunal, is 





perhaps a caustic and unwarranted criticism on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Necessarily these questions which arise under the Four- 
teenth Amendment are questions of fact to be answered in 
each particular case. What might be a reasonable rate in 
one case for a raflroad to charge woulfi be an unreasonable 
rate in another. So that the number of these cases are in- 
creased and no particular principle can be laid down by the 
Supreme Court that will apply to all of them. Hence, we find 


that the decisions of the Supreme Court are made up largely 
of constitutional questions arising under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which the court has resolved to treat as a mere 
matter of law and not sentiment. They are no longer in- 
clined to treat it as a question involving the negro, further 
than it might be held to apply to a negro in the particular 
case before them. The effort on tne part of counsel to intro- 
duce into arguments in the Supreme Court the opinions of sena- 
tors and legislators who were in the United States Congress 
which proposed the Fourteenth Amendment, at the time the 
same was under consideration by them, has been rejected 
by the Supreme Court as throwing no light on the subject. 

In the case of Maxwell v. Dow, recently decided in 1899, 
and which is found in 176 U. S. 581, the court says at the bot- 
tom of page 592: 

“That the primary reason for that amendment was to 
secure the full enjoyment of liberty to the colored race is not 
denied, and yet it is not restricted to that purpose, and it 
applies to every one, white or black, that comes within 
its provisions.” 

And again, on page 601, the court says: 

“Counsei for plaintiff in error has cited from the speech 
of one of the Senators of the United States, made in the 
Senate when the proposed Fourteenth Amendment was under 
consideration by that body, wherein he stated that among the 
privileges and immunities which the committee having the 
amendment in charge sought to protect against invasion or 
abridgment by the States, were included in those set forth 
in the first eight amendments to the Constitution, and coun- 
sel has argued that this court should, therefore, give that 
construction to the amendment which was contended for by 
the Senator in his speech.” 

“What speeches were made by other Senators and by 
Representatives in the House, upon this subject is not stated 
by counsel, nor does by counsel, nor does he state what con- 
struction was given to it, if any, by other members of Con- 
gress. It is mear that what is said in Congress upon such an 
occasion may or may not express the views of the majority 
of those who favor the adoption of the measure which may 
be before that body, and the question whether the proposed 
Amendment itself expresses the meaning which those who 
spoke in its favor may have assumed that it did, is one to 
be determined by the language actually therein used and not 
by the speecnes made regarding it.” 

“What individual Senators or Representatives may have 
urged in debate, in regard to the meaning to be given to a 
proposed constitutional amendment, or bill or resolution, does 
not furnish a firm ground for its proper construction, nor is 
it important as explanatory of the grounds upon which the 
members voted in aaopting it.”’ 

And again the case of Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 254, 
the court say: 

“It is unnecessary to enter into the details of this de- 
bate. The arguments of individual legislators are no proper 
subject for judicial comment. They are so often influenced 
by personal or political considerations or by the assumed 
necessities of the situation that they can hardly be cofisidered 
even as the deliberate views of the persons who make them; 
much less as dictating the construction to be put upon the 
Constitution by the courts.” 
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I cannot pass from this subject without quoting from the 
case of Smith v. Ames, decided in 1898, 169 U. S. 466, in which 
the court, in announcing certain principles as being settled, 
declare as follows: 

“(1) A railroad corporation is a person within the mean- 
ing of the Fourteenth Amendment declaring that no State 
shall deprive any person of property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

““(2) A state enactment, or regulations made under the 
authority or a state enactment, establishing rates for the 
transportation of persons or property by railroad that will 
not admit of the carrier earning such compensation as under 
all the circumstances is just to it and to the public, would de- 
prive such carrier of its property without due process of law, 
and deny to it the equal protection of the laws, and would, 
therefore, be repugnant to the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

(3) While rates for the transportation of persons and 
property within the limits of a State are primarily for its 
determination, the question whether they are so unreasonably 
low as to deprive the carrier of its property without such com- 
pensation as the Constitution secures, and, therefore, without 
due process of law, cannot be so conclusively determined by 
the legislature of the State or by regulations adopted under 
its authority, that the matter may not become the subject 
of judicial inquiry.” 

In passing upon this case, the court uses the expression 
“that this, as has often been observed, is a government of law, 
and not a government of men.” 

The result of the expansion of the rights of the citizens, 
under the decisions I have cited and numerous others relat- 






The Langdell inductive or case system of teaching law 
received a severe arraignment in a recent number of “The 
American Lawyer” (August, 1903). Coming from so eminent 


a@ jurist and teacher of the law, from whose pen we should 


expect nothing hasty or ill-considered, it is safe to assume 
that all its essential weaknesses were laid bare. It were a 


reflection, indeed, upon the distinguished critic to assume 
that in so pointed an attack any but the best evidence were 
produced of which his cause is susceptible. 


The case system (so-called) of legal instruction has in 
it no claim to novelty. It dates back to the time when re- 
ports of decisions were first published. It was Lord Coke 
who declared the necessity of reading from the “books at 
large” and counseled his son diligently to peruse the reports. 


The case system, which became the exclusive method 
of legal instruction at Harvard thirty years ago and has con- 
tinued with growing favor in that Nestor of American law 
schools, is now recognized and adopted (to some extent, at 
least) in nearly, if not quite, all of the leading universities 
of this country. It forms the exclusive basis of instruction 
at Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell, New York, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Minnesota, and is largely used at 





Some Merits in the Case System of Teaching Law. 


By E. D. Perry. 








ing to the same point supporting those which I have cited, 
has thrown open the doors of the United States courts to 
citizens of the Union, whether living in different States or 
living in the same State. The questions raised under this 
amendment are so numerous that it enables a citizen of 
Georgia, for instance, to bring a suit in the Federal Court 
against another citizen of Georgia, setting up rights which 
may be claimed to have been infringed upon, in violation of 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. The result 
has been an overloading of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, until the establishment of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, for the purpose of relieving to some extent the labors 
of the Supreme Court, and doubtless, before a great while, 
some other means will have to be arrived at to still further 
lessen the duties of that court, which have been so largely 
increased, and principally, by cases arising under the opera- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


I used the word “evolution” in the title of this paper, 
because it seemed to me an eminently proper word to apply 
to an amendment that was born of hate and a desire to hu- 
miliate and avowedly intended to reverse a decision of the 
highest court of the land defining citizenship. 


All of the Southern States declined the amendment, ex- 
cept one. It came before them with all-of the slime of dirty 
polities adhering to it and to the Southern man, it meant, 
with all of its platitudes, but one thing, elevation of the negro; 
and they rejected it; but under the construction gradually 
given it by the Supreme Court of the United States, it is 
hailed by the conservative element of the people of the 
United States as the New Magna Charta and a recent law 
writer terms it the Maxima Charta. 


Michigan, California, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota and the John 
Marshal! Law School of Chicago. It is scarcely to be thought 
that this large and growing list of schools should adhere to 
an inefficient and inadequate method of instruction, without 
at least the shadow of a reason. 


The counts in Professor Pingley’s indictment are as fol- 
lows: 


I. Impracticability, because “there are 3,000,000 distinct 
principles in law,” and no student can master all of these 
by the case system. Nor can he learn all of them by any sys- 
tem, nor is such a thing even desirable. The fundamental data 
of any science are few and these can be mastered. With 
these as a working basis the infinite variety of lega! rules 
can be delved into as occasion may require. 

The professor states that: “The student is given a case 
to digest at the beginning of his course, as if he had a mature 
mind and understood the fundamental principles of the law.” 
To this it may be said that there is in truth no such thing 
as “elementary law.” The case system is designed for young 
men of trained minds. The movement now is to require a 
thorough collegiate education before commencing the study 
of law. The beginning law student at the leading case schools 
is supposed to possess a disciplined mind, and to be well 
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grounded in history, economics and the languages. The dif- 
ficulty att»nding the study of cases to such an one is stimulat- 
ing and by no means insuperable. 


II. The case system does not build up a symmetrical and 
beautiful structure, while the text-book system does. There 
are those who might take issue with the professor as to the 
“symmetry” of our juridical structure, but, waiving that, it 
must be remembered that the mere ability to state a princi, 
ple of law, or even to conceive of a definite sum of legal prin- 
ciples does not make a lawyer; nor does the mere ability 
categorically to answer questions propounded by a state 
board of law examiners. All this may be gained, in short 
time and with little work, by perusing some of the numerous 
“quizzers.” The lawyer must grasp something more than 
principles. He must know how the principle originated and 
how it has grown. He must have stood in the shoes of the 
judge who decided the case when the problem was first pre- 
sented, and who discovered or adopted the principle and ap- 
plied it to the concrete case; and he must further have traced 
the principle from its genesis déwn through successive ages, 
and observe the modifying forces that have tended to mould 
it into the doctrine of to-day. Such an one has a comprehen- 
sion of the completed structure that no amount of text-book 
reading can give him. He knows not only the history of the 
rule, but has caught the spirit of its development, and can 
form some conjecture as to its future growth. 


Ill. The case system is not used in Europe. Of course 
not, for the doctrine of stare decisis is peculiar to the common 
law. As the professor well observes, the law of the countries 
of continental Europe is a modern or modified civil law, 
based largely upon the corpus juris of Rome. Naturally we 
would not expect much attention given to decisions in the law 
schools of countries where precedent counts for little or noth- 
ing and has no binding authority. -In England there has 
mot been, until recently, any effective attempt made in the di- 
rection of systematic legal education; and English juries are 
themselves most frank in lamenting this. It has been said 
by Mr. Bryce: 


“Modern England seems to stand alone in her comparative 
neglect of the theoretic study of. law as a preparation for 
legal practice.’ [(Amer. Commonwealth, II, 503, n.) An ap- 
preciation of the case system of education by one of the 
greatest jurists of the age, Dr. A. V. Dicey, may be found in 
‘The Contemporary Review (Nov. 1899; Ib., Harv. Law Rev. 
(Jan. 1900.) ] 


IV. Professor Pingrey speaks with approval of Principal 
Holyles’ method of teaching at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, viz., 
by the lecture system. The lecture method has been aban- 
doned long ago as an unSatisfactory way of presenting legal 
subjects to large classes. The lecture method was followed 


in the early days chiefly because of the fact that there were 
no suitable books that could be placed in the hands of the 
student; so that the adoption of the method at the beginning 
In most of the 


was a matter of necessity rather than choice. 


A WIDE AWAKE JUDGE.—in his article in the Pall 
Mall “Gazette” on “Great Criminal Judges,” Mr. E. B. Bowen- 
Rowlands refers to the curious habit of Lord Coleridge, whose 
trick ef leaning back in his chair and closing his eyes often- 
times lead the unwary to conclude that he was asleep. 


“I remember,” he says, “the trial of a prisoner for setting 
fire to a dwelling house. Counsel for the defence was much 
upset through his ignorance of the chief’s habit. Through- 


out the day he had been trying to get before the jury the 
fact that a man other than the prisoner had openly threat- 
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larger law schools the lecture method is largely if not entire- 
ly dispensed with. 

V. “Institutional” text books the professor deems the 
most satisfactory to place in the hands of the student. Now, 
institutional books may be excellent, or they may be bad. 
They are good for what they are worth; but any lawyer who 
has had occasion to probe to the very root of a subject knows 
how utterly untrustworthy the average text-book is apt to be. 
He comes to suspect that the author of the book is also averse 
to the case method in his investigations, or has entrusted the 
work to his literary assistants. The presumption is certainly 
against the growing multiplicity of legal compilations digni- 
fied by the name of “treatise,”’ now dumped upon the profes- 
sion.” At best, they are but search-books for the finding of 
cases. There are, of course, some notable exceptions, and 
the value of these books to the lawyer is great; but it must 
not be forgotten that the law is found in the cases, not in 
the text-vooks; and it is submitted that the student can with 
greater profit begin early to familiarize himself with author- 
ities that are acceptable to the courts, than burden his mind 
with the second-hand contents of text-books which the courts 
are coming more and more to ignore. 

VI. “As a business proposition,” the next claim is that 
a larger percentage of text-book student pass the Illinois 
bar examinations than of case students. Figures from all 
the States would be interesting; but if this be true through- 
out the country, it is apparent that a law school located in 
Oklahoma is in a better position to qualify its students merely 
to “pass’’ toe local examinations than any law school in II- 
linois or New England. F 

VII. Under the charge of “commercialism” Professor 
Pingrey deplores the fact that the law student is compelled 
to purchase volumes of cases compiled by leading law school 
professors. As the professor well knows, these collections 
are the result of years of research, experiment in the class- 
room and painstaking annotation. The sale is quite limited, 
while the expense of publishing is high. As a matter of 
fact, the case-books used are passed on to succeeding classes, 
so that the expense, when averaged, amounts to a nominal 
rental. But is there any reason why there should not be a 
fair quid pro quo? Professor Pingrey is himself the author 
of numerous and valuable text-books, but we have yet to learn 
that these books can be obtained for anything else than 
money. , 

Vill. The last charge is that the students of the case sys- 
tem “worship, like the Chinese, at the shrine of their an- 
cestors.” We can only comprehend the present by first under- 
standing the past; the only light the scholar has to illumine 
the future is the lamp of experience. 

In conclusion, those who favor the case system are of 
belief that the law is not merely a bundle of hard and fast 
rules, a system of logic based upon well-defined notions of 
right and wrong, but that it is empirical in character—the 
child of the race’s conception in various ages and under varied 
conditions of what was politic and proper; a science, and 


therefore to be studied as a science—by going to the original 
sources. 


ened to burn down the particular house. Each attempt was 
frustrated, but when the subject for the defence was begun 


Lord Coleridge went off into his usual doze and counsel saw 
his opportunity. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘let me 


come to another and more serious point; we have heard from 
the witness that a certain Bill Smith had prior to the fire, 
been dismissed by the prosecutor from his service. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I can tell you something’—‘but not about Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, I’m afraid,—came from the bench in gentle 
tones, which conveyed no sense of irritation or annoyance.” 
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[he Cradle ot Corporations. 


Many centuries have elapsed since that fundamental rule 
now known as the “entity doctrine” found its way into the 
law. “Si quod universitati debetur, singulis non debetur; 
nec quod debet universitas singuli debent,” says the Roman 
Digest (III. 4 Lex. 7, Sec. i). 


Translating “universitas,” by “Corporation” (its  un- 
doubted meaning), we have it laid down that “If aught is 
owing to a corporation, it is not due to the individuals com- 
posing it, nor if the corporation is indebted do the members 
owe.” 

“There is no feason to believe,” says Taylor in his work 
on corporations (Sec. 4), “that any special authorization from 
the State was necessary in the early time in order to form 
a corporation. Under the Empire, however, a special per- 
mission from the State became necessary, and by the pagan 
emperors, it was granted with great reluctance. The requiring 
of a special permission as well as the reluctance of the em- 
perors to grant it seems to have been due to the evils arising 
from unauthorized and seditious societies.” 


While we are not disposed to subscribe in toto to the 
predictions of the late Mr. Bellamy, it has sometimes been 
a source of speculation with us whether his prediction of a 
paternal government which will be all in all to the citizens 
thereof is not on its way to accomplishment years hence, 
through the medium of the “trusts.” While the system of 
incorporating corporations seems to have suffered a slight 
arrest, owing to unfavorable judicial and legislative 
action, the advance from its very nature is one which no law 
that the mind of man can devise is likely to block. This 
incorporation of corporations is moreover vastly different 
from the incorporation of companies, which goes forward 
with increased and increasing speed for the advantages of 
corporate bodies over ordinary partnerships, are so obvious 
that the former method is now in universal process of adop- 
tion. 

These thoughts were naturally suggested by a visit to 
the office of that cradle of corporations the “Corporation 





Trust Company,” whose rapid advancement is typical of the 
rise of the corporation itself. 


Organized in 1892 umder the laws of New Jersey as the 
Corporation Trust Company of New Jersey, the company 
opened offices in an old residence at 60 Grand street where it 
remained uwnti: 1899. During this time it assisted in the or- 
ganization of and acted as resident agent for between 700 anid 
800 corporations. Larger quarters became necessary and the 
buspiness was removed to the top floor of the Commercial 
Trust Company building, 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, 
where commodious and adequate quarters were secured. 

At this time the formation of the great industrial combina- 
tions had just commenced, one of the early charters being that 
of the Federal Steel Company, with a capital of $200,000,000, 
which was incorporated in the latter part of 1898. The for- 
mation of these great organizations then proceeded with 
amazing rapidity, for during the next four years between 
‘1,600 and 1,700 New Jersey corporations were organized for 
members of the bar by the Corporation Trust Company. 

While the laws of New Jersey have since the revision re- 
quirea that each corporation have a transfer agent and keep 
its stock and transter books in New Jersey, the immense 
capitalization and great number of stockholders to be ac- 
commodated and the fact that the stock of the larger corpora- 
tions was listed on the stock exchanges in the principal cities 
necessitated the maintenance of suppremental transfer offices 
in New York City, Chicago, Boston, London, England, and 
elsewhere, and the transfer business of the Corporation Trust 
Company became a most important factor. 

As an indication of the growth of the transfer business, 
the company opened its New York office in 1898 in one com- 
paratively small room and employed but half a dozen people. 
At the present time the New York office occupies the banking 
floor at 135 Broadway and the services of some thirty people 
are necessary to conduct its business. 


For the purpose of accommodating its clients, it was nec- 
essary from time to time to incorporate under the laws of 


VIEW OF THE GENERAL OFFICE OF THE “CORPORATIO N TRUST CO.” 
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GENERAL OFFICES “THE 


other states and open offices therein, for the Corporation 


Trust Company system of complying with the statutory re- 
quirements upon corporations in the state of organization hal 
appealed strongly to members of the bar. Companies were 
incorporated and offices opened in New York, Maine, South 
Dakota, Arizona, Virginia and practically all of the leading 
charter-granting states, and the company is prepared to 
handle the technical work of incorporation in any of these 
states. 

An interesting feature of the incorporation business is 
that the death rate of corporation is greatest during the 
first year after organization; if it survives the first 
year, it is apt to continue as a going concern for a number of 
years. During the past twelve years the Corporation Trust 
Company has assisted in the organization of several thousand 
corporations. At present it has on its books and represents in 
various capacities over 2,000 corporations that are going con- 
cerns the total capital of these companies .is more than 
$4,000,000,000. The majority of them, of course, are incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey. 

Owing to its low tax rate, Maine has recently become a 
very popular state. The Corporation Trust Company has se- 
cured the representation of over 200 Maine companies during 
the past year and a half. Its Portland office is at 285 St. John 
street, and occupies the entire banking floor in that building, 
which is directly opposite Portland’s famous Union Station. 
In Maine, as in its other offices, the company has proceeded 





CORPORATION TRUST CO.” 


upon the theory wat the most convenient location and the 
best possible equipment were essential to success. 

Its New York transfer office is said by experts to be one 
of the, if not the, largest and most active transfer office in the 
city and the work is so systematized that enormous numbers 
of certificates are transferred and registered daily in accord- 
ance with the rulles of the New York Stock Exchange. 

In the office of Mr. Howard K. Wood, the president, there 
hangs a picture of more than common interest before which, 
in the eyes of the commercial world, the chef d’oeuvre of a 
Rosa Bonheur, a Meissonier or a Gerome, fades into in- 
significance. It is the first certificate of stock issued by the 
old Carnegie Steel Company (now the United States Steel 
Company), for 85,560 shares of stock. As the par value of 
the latter is $1,000 per share, the certificate therefore repre- 
sents $85,560,000 worth of property. Its date is April, 1900, 
and it is signed by Charles Schwab, president. Attention is 
immediately directed to the fact that there are affixed 70 one 
thousand dollar U. S. revenue stamps. No wonder that the 
expenses of our war with Spain were soon settled, when 
$70,000 was realized in a single transaction. 

The company does no banking work of any kind, acting 
merely as agent to procure incorporation and transfer shares. 
The confidence which members of the bar place in its methods 
is apparent when we consider that there are on its books at 
the present time the names of over one thousand lawyers, 
about six hundred of whom have their offices in New York. 
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“BAIL HIM OUT.”—The question was put to a class in 
an east side school: “What is it you must do when any one 
is wrongfully imprisoned in order to have him set free? 
What is it that the people who want him set at liberty must 
do?” One hand went up, and its triumphant owner, no doubt 
out of the fulness of experience, made eager reply: “Bail him 
out.” Even Sam Weller, whose education was not conducted 
according to the best improved modern methods, had heari 
ef the “have-his-carcase.” 





A SHAMELESS MAYOR.—A provincial newspaper, in re- 
porting the proceedings of a juvenile ball given by the mayor 
of the town last week, states: “For the reception the mayor 
was attired in his robe and chain of office, which it had been 
notified to him would give pleasure to some of the young 
people, who had not seen the gorgeous civic vestment. After 
welcoming the guests he disrobed, wearing only the mas- 
sive gold chain.” The mayor in question already enjoys the 
distinction of being the tallest in the country, and if the 
report be true he is likely to attain greater notoriety.— 
London “Daily Chronicle.” 
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Eugene 


The carriage went slowly through the crowd that the 
fame of the approaching trial had gathered along the streets, 
but the blinds were drawn down, and the father and daughter 
escaped that worst of tortures, the curious gaze of strangers 
on distress. Places had been kept for them in court, and 
as they left the carriage and entered the fatal spot, the 
venerable figure of Lester, and the trembling and veiled forms 
that clung to him, arrested all eyes. They at length gained 
their seats, and it was not long before a bustle in the court 
drew off attention from them. A buzz, a murmur, a move- 
ment, a dread pause! Houseman was first arraigned on 
his former indictment, acquitted, and admitted evidence 
against Aram, who was thereupon arraigned. The prisoner 
stood at the bar! Madeline gasped for breath, and clung, 
with a convulsive motion, to her sister’s arm. But presently, 
with a long sigh, she recovered her self-possession, and sat 
quiet and silent, fixing her eyes upon Aram’s countenance; 
and the aspect of that countenance was well calculated to 
sustain her courage, and to mingle a sort of exulting pride 
with all the strained and fearful acuteness of her sympathy. 
Something, indeed, of what he had suffered was visible in 
the prisoner’s features; the lines around the mouth, in which 
mental anxiety generally the most deeply writes its traces, 
were grown marked and furrowed; grey hairs were here and 
there scattered among the rich and long luxuriance of the 
dark drown locks, and as, before his imprisonment, he had 
seemed considerably younger than he was, so now time had 
atoned for its past delay, and he might have appeared to 
have told more years than had really gone over his head; 
but the remarkable light and beauty of his eye was undimmed 
as ever, and still the broad expanse of his forehead retained 
its unwrinkled surface and striking expression of calmness 
and majesty. High, self-collected, serene and undaunted, he 
looked upon the crowd, the scene, the judge, before and around 
him; and even on those who believed him guilty, that involun- 
tary and irresistible respect which moral firmness always pro- 
duces on the mind, forced an unwilling interest in his fate, 
and even a reluctant hope of his acquittal. 

Houseman was called upon. No one could regard his face 
without a certain mistrust and inward shudder. In men prone 
to cruelty it has generally been remarked that there is an 
animal expression strongly prevalent in the countenance. 
The murderer and the lustful man are often alike in the 
physical structure. The bull-throat, the thick lips—the reced- 
ing forehead—the fierce, restless eye, which some one or other 
says reminds you of the buffalo in the instant before he be- 
comes dangerous, are the outward tokens of the natural ani- 
mal unsoftened — unenlightened — unredeemed — consulting 
only the immediate desires of his nature, whatever be the 
passion (lust or revenge) to which they prompt. And this 
animal expression, the witness of his character, was especial- 
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ly stamped upon Houseman’s rugged and harsh features; 
rendered, if possible, still more remarkable at that time by a 
mixture of sullenness and timidity. The conviction that his 
own life saved could not prevent remorse at his treachery in 
accusing his comrade—a confused principle of honor of which 
villains are the most susceptible when every other honest 
sentiment has deserted them. 


With a low, choked, and sometimes a faltering tone, 
Houseman deposed, that, in the night between the 7th and 
8th of January, 1744-5, some time before 11 o’clock, he went 
to Aram’s house; that they conversed on different matters; 
that he stayed there about an hour; that some three hours 
afterwards he passed, in company with Clarke, by Aram’s 
house, and Aram was outside the door, as if he were about 
to return home; that Aram invited them both to come in; 
that they did so; that Clarke, who intended to leave the town 
before day-break, in order, it was acknowledged, to make 
secretly away with certain property in his possession, was 
about to quit the house, when Aram proposed to accompany 
him out of the town; that he (Aram) and Houseman then 
vent forth with Clarke; that when they came into the field 
where St. Robert’s Cave is, Aram and Clarke went into it, 
over the hedge, and when they came within six or eight yards 
of the cave, he saw them quarrelling; that he saw ATam 
strike Clarke several times, upon which Clarke fell, and he 
never saw him rise again; that he saw no instrument Aram 
had, and knew not that he had any; that upon this, without 
any interposition or alarm, he left them and returned home; 
that the next morning he went to Aram’s house, and asked 
what business he had with Clarke last night, and what he had 
dene with him? Aram replied not to this question; but 
threatened him, if he spoke of his being in Clarke’s company 
that night; vowing revenge, either by himself or some other 
person, if he mentioned anything relating to the affair. This 
was the sum of Houseman’s evidence. 


A Mr. Beckwith was next called, who deposed that Aram’s 
garden had been searched, owing to a vague suspicion that 
he might have been an accomplice in the frauds of Clarke; 
that some parts of clothing, and also some pieces of cambric 
which he had sold to Clarke a little while before, were found 
there. 

The third witness was the watchman, Thomas Barnet, who 
deposed, that before midnight (it might be a little after 11) 
he saw a person come out from Aram’s house, who had a wide 
coat on, with the cape about his head, and seemed to shun 
him; whereupon he went up to him, and put by the cape of 
his greatcoat, and perceived it to be Richard Houseman. He 
contented himself with wishing him good night. 

The officers who executed the warrant then gave their 
evidence as to the arrest, and dwelt on some expressions 





*Note.—Eugene Aram, an ambitious and misanthropical 
student, is tempted by his poverty to join with Houseman, a 
highwayman, in the murder of one Clark. Haunted by re- 








morse he leads the life of a solitary recluse until he meets 
Madeline Lester. They are betrothed, when through accident, 
Clark’s remains are discovered in a cave. This extract from 
Bulwer-Lytton’s novel depicts the scene of the trial. 
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_ dropped by Aram before he arrived at Knaresborough, which, 
however, were felt to be wholly unimportant. 


After this evidence there was a short pause—and then a 
shiver—that recoil and tremor which men feel at any ex- 
position of the relics of the dead ran through the court; for 
the next witness was mute—it was the skull of the deceased! 
On the left side there was a fracture, that from the nature 
of it seemed as it could only have been made by the stroke 
of some biunt instrument. The piece was broken, and could 
not be replaced but from within. 

The surgeon, Mr. Locock, who produced it, gave it as his 
opinion that no such breach could proceed from natural decay— 
that it was not a recent fracture by the instrument with which 
it was dug up, but seemed to be of many years’ standing. 


This made the chief part of the evidence against Aram; 
the minor points we have omitted, and also such as, like that 
of Aram’s hostess, would merely have repeated what the 
reader knew before. 

And now closed the criminatory evidence—and now the 
prisoner was asked the thrilling and awful question—*What 
he had to say in his own behalf?” Till now, Aram had not 
changed his posture or his countenance—his dark and piercing 
eye had for one instant fixed on each witness that appeared 
against him, and then dropped its gaze upon the ground. But 
at this moment, a faint hectic flushed his cheek, and he seem- 
ed to gather and knit himself up for defence. He glanced 
round the court as if to see what had been the impression 
created against him. His eye rested on the grey locks of 
Rowland Lester, who, looking down, had covered his face 
with his hands. But beside that venerable form was the still 
and marble face of Madeline; and even at that distance from 
him, Aram perceived how intent was the hushed suspense of 
her emotions. But when she caught his eye—that eye which, 
even at such a moment, beamed unutterable love, pity, regret 
for her—a wild, a convulsive smile of encouragement, of an- 
ticipated triumph, broke the repose of her colorless features, 
and suddenly dying away, left her lips apart, in that expression 
which the great masters of old, faithful to nature, give alike 
to the struggle of hope and the pause of terror. 

“My lord,” began Aram, in that remarkable defence still 
extant, and still considered as wholly unequalled from the 
lips of one defending his own cause—“‘my lord, I know not 
whether it is of right, or through some indulgence of your 
lordship, that I am allowed the liberty at this bar, and at this 
time, to attempt a defence; incapable and uninstructed as I 
am to speak. Since, while I see so many eyes upon me so 
numerous and awful a concourse, fixed with attention, and 
filled with I know not what expectancy, I labor, not with 
guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. For, having never seen a 
court but this, being wholly unacquainted with law, the cus- 
toms of the bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall 
be so little capable of speaking with propriety, that it might 
reasonably be expected to exceed my hope should I be able 
to speak at all. 

“T have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I 
find myself charged with the highest of human crimes. You 
will grant me, then, your patience, if I, single and unskilful, 
destitute of friends, and unassisted by counsel, attempt some- 
thing, perhaps, like arguments, in my defence. What I have 
to say will be but short, and that brevity may be the best 
part of it. 

“My lord, the tenor of my life contradicts this indictment. 
‘Who can look back over what is known of my former years, 
and charge me with one vice—one offence? No! I concerted 
not schemes of fraud—projected no violence—injured no man’s 
property or person. My days were honestly laborious—my 
nights intensely studious. This egotism is not presumptuous 
—is not unreasonable. What man, after a temperate use of 
life, a series of thinking and acting regularly, without one 














single deviation from a sober and even tenor of conduct, 
ever plunged into the depth of crime precipitately, and at 
once? Mankind are not instantaneously corrupted. Villainy 
is always progressive. We decline from right—not suddenly, 
but step after step. 


“If my life in general contradicts the indictment, my 
health, at that time in particular, contradicts it more. A 
little time before, I had been confined to my bed—I had suf- 
fered under a long and severe disorder. The distemper left 
me but slowly, and in part. So far from being well at the 
time I am charged with this fact, I never, to this day, perfect- 
ly recovered. Could a person in this condition execute vio- 
lence ggainst another?—I, feeble and valetudinary, with no 
inducement to engage—no ability to accomplish—no weapon 
wherewith to perpetrate such a fact—without interest, with- 
out power, without motives, without means! 


“My lord, Clarke disappeared; true, but is that a proof 
of his death? The fallibility of all conclusions of such a 
sort, from suco a circumstance, is too obvious to require in- 
stances. One instance is before you; this very castle affords .t. 

“In June, 1757, William Thompson, amidst all the vigi- 
lance of this place, in open daylight, and double-ironed. made 
his escape; notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on 
foot—notwithstanding all advertisements, all search, hé was 
never seen or heard of since. If this man escaped unseea, 
through all these difficulties, how easy for Clarke, whom no 
difficulties opposed! Yet what would be thought of a prose- 
cution commenced against any one seen last with Thompson? 

“These bones are discovered! Where? Of all places in 
the world, can we think of any one, except, indeed, the chu *:h- 
yard, where there is so great a certainty of finding human 
bones, as a hermitage? In time past the hermitage was a 
place, not only of religious retirement but of burial. And 1° 
has scarce, or never, been heard of, but that every cell now 
known contains or contained these relics of humanity; some 
multilated-—some entire! Give me leave to remind your lord- 
ship, that here sat solitary sanctity, and here the hermit 
and the anchorite hoped that repose for their bones when 
dead, they here enjoyed when living. I glance over a few 
of the many evidences that these cells were used as reposi- 
tories of the dead, and enumerate a few of the many caves 
similar in origin to St. Robert’s, in which human bones have 
been found.” Here the prisoner instanced, with remarkable 
felicity, several places in which bones had been found, under 
circumstances, and in spots, analogous to those ir. point. 
And the reader, who will remember that it is the great prin- 
ciple of the law, that no man be condemned for murder unless 
the remains of the deceased be found, will perceive at once 
how important this point was to the prisoner’s defence. After 
concluding his instances with two facts, of skeletons found 
in fields in the vicinity of Knaresbo’, he burst forth— 

“Is, then, the invention of those bones forgotten or in- 
dustriously concealed, that the discovery of these in question 
may appear the more extraordinary? Extraordinary—yet 
how common an event! Every place conceals such remains. 
In fields—in hills—in highway sides—on wastes—on commons, 
lie frequent and unsuspected bones. And mark—-no example, 
perhaps, occurs of more than one skeleton being found in 
one ceil. Here you find but one, agreeable to the peculiari:y 
of every known cell in Britain. Had two skeletons been dis- 
covered, then alone might the fact have seemed suspicious and 
uncommon. What! Have we forgotten how difficult, as in 
the case of Perkin Warbec, and Lambert Symnell, it has 
been sometimes to identify the living; and shall we now assign 
personality to bones—bones which may belong to either sex? 
How know you that this is even the skeleton of a man? But 
another skeleton was discovered by some laborer? Was not 


that skeleton averred to be Clarke’s, full as confidently as 
this? 
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“My lord, my lord—must some of the living be made 
answerable for all the bones that earth has concealed and 
chance exposed? The skull that has been produced has been 
declared fractured. But who can surely tell whether it was 
the cause or the consequence of death? In May, 1732, the 
remains of William, Lord Archbishop of this province, were 
taken up by permission in their cathedral; the bones of the 
skull were found broken, as these are; yet he died by no vio- 
lence!—by no blow that could have caused that fracture. Cet 
it be considered how easily the fracture on the skull pro- 
duced is accounted for. At the dissolution of religious houses, 
the ravages of the times affected both the living and the dead. 
In search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken, 
grave and vaults dug open, monuments ransacked shrines 
demolished; parliament itself was called in to restrain these 
violations. And now, are the depredations, the iniquities of 
those times to be visited on this? But here, above all, was a 
castle vigorously beseiged; every spot around was the scene 
of a sally, a conflict, a flight, a pursuit. Where the slaughter- 
ed fell, there were they buried. What place is not burial 
earth in war? How many bones must still remain in the 
vicinity of that siege for futurity to discover! Cana you, then, 
with so many probable circumstances, choose the one least 
probable? Can you impute to the living what zeal in ils fury 
may have done; what nature may have taken off and plety 
{nterred; or what war alone may have destroyed, alone de 
posited? 

“And now, glance over the circumstantial evidence—how 
weak—how frail! I almost scorn to allude to it. I will not 
condescend to dwell upon it. The witness of one man—ar- 
raigned himself! Is there no chance that, to save his own 
life, he might conspire against mine?—no chance, that he 
might have committed this murder, if murder hath indeed 
been done? that conscience betrayed to his first exclamation? 
that craft suggested his throwing that guilt on me, to the 
knowledge of which he had unwittingly confessed? He de- 
clares that he saw me strike Clarke—that he saw him fall; 
yet he utters no cry, no reproof. He calls for no aid; he 
returns home; he declares that he knows not what became 
of the body, yet he tells where the body is laid. He declares 
that he went straight home, and alone; yet the woman with 
whom I lodged deposes that Houseman and I returned to my 


. house in company together—what evidence is this? and from 


whom does it come?—ask yourselves. As for the rest of the 
evidence, what does it amount to? The watchman sees House- 
man leave my house at night. What more probable—but what 
less connected with the murder, rea. or supposed, of Clarke? 
Some pieces of clothing are found buried in my garden; but how 
can it be shown that they belonged to Clarke? Who can 
swear to—who can prove anything so vague? And if found 
there, even if belonging to Clarke, what proof that they were 
there deposited by me? How likely that the real criminal 
may, in the dead of night, have preferred any spot, rather 
than that round his own home, to conceal the evidence of his 
crime? 

“How impotent such evidence as this! and how poor, how 
precarious, even the strongest of mere circumstantial evidence 
invariably is! Let it rise to probability, to the strongest de- 
gree of probability; it is but probability still. Recollect the 
case of the two Harrisons, recorded by Dr. Howell; both suf- 
fered on circumstantial evidence on account of the disappear- 
ance of a man who, like Clarke, contracted debts, borrowed 
money, and went off unseen. And this man returned several 
years after their execution. Why remind you of Jacques du 
Moulin, in the reign of Charles the Second?—why of the un- 
happy Coleman, convicted, though afterwards found innocent, 
and whose children perished for want, because the world be- 
lieved the father guilty? Why should I mention the perjury 
of Smith, who, admitted king’s evidence, screened himself 








by accusing Fainloth and Loveday of the murder of Dunn? 
The first was executed, the second was about to share the 
same fate, when the perjury of Smith was incontrovertibly 
proved. 

“And now, my lord, having endeavored to show that 
the whole of this charge is altogether repugnant to every part 
of my life; that it is inconsistent with my conditions of health 
about that time; that no rational inference of the death of 
a person can be drawn from his disappearance, that hermit- 
ages were the constant repositories of the bones of the recluse; 
that the proofs of these are well authenticated; that the revo 
lution in religion, or the fortunes of war, have mangled or 
buried the dead; that the strongest circumstantial evidence 
is often lamentably fallacious; that in my case, that evidence, 
so far from being strong, is weak, disconnected, contradictory 
—what remains? A conclusion, perhaps, no less reasonably 
than impatiently wished for. I, at last, after nearly a year’s 
confinement, equal to either fortune, entrust myself to the 
candor, the justice, the humanity of your lordship, and to 
yours, my countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 

The prisoner ceased; and the painful and choking sen- 
sations of sympathy, compassion, regret, admiration, all unit- 
ing, all mellowing into one fearful hope for his acquittal, made 
themselves felt through the crowded court. 

In two persons only an uneasy sentiment remained—a 
sentiment that the prisoner had not completed that which they 
would have asked from him. The one was Lester—he had ex- 
pected a more warm, a more earnest, though, perhaps, a less 
ingenious and artful defence. He had expected Aram to dwell 
far more on the improbable and contradictory evidence of 
Houseman; and above all, to have explained away all that was 


still left unaccounted for in his acquaintance with Clarke (as 
we will still call the deceased), and the allegation that he had 
gone out with him on the fatal night of the disappearance 


of the latter. At every word of the prisoner’s defence he had 
waited almost breathlessly, in the hope that the next sentence 
would begin an explanation or a denial on this point; and 
when Aram ceased, a chill, a depression, a disappointment, 
remained vaguely on his mind. Yet so lightly and so haughti- 
ly had Aram approached and glanced over the immediate evi- 
dence of the witness against him, that his silence here might 
have been but the natural result of a disdain, that belonged 
essentially to his calm and proud character. The other person 
we referred to, and whom his defence had not impressed with 
a belief in its truth, equal to an admiration for its skill, was 
one far more important in deciding the prisoner’s fate—it 
was the judge! 

But Madeline—alas! alas! how sanguine is a woman’s 
heart, when the innocence, the fate of the one she loves is con- 
cerned!—a radiant flush broke over a face so colorless before; 
and with a joyous look, a kindled eye, a lofty brow, she turned 
to Ellinor, pressed her hand in silence, and once more gave up 
her whole sole to the dread procedure of the court. 

The judge now began:—It is greatly to be regretted that 
we have no minute and detailed memoria! of the trial, except 
only the prisoner’s defence. The summing up of the judge 
was considered at that time scarcely less remarkable than the 
speech of the prisoner. He stated the evidence with peculiar 
care and at great length to the jury. He observed how the 
testimony of the other deponents confirmed that of Houseman; 
and then, touching on the contradictory parts of the latter, he 
made them understand how natural, how inevitable, was some 
such contradiction in a witness who had not only to give evi- 
dence against another, but to refrain from criminating him- 
self. There could be no doubt but that Houseman was an ac- 
complice in the crime; and all, therefore, that seemed im- 
probable in his giving no alarm when the deed was done, etc., 
ete., was easily rendered natural and reconcilable with the 
other parts of his evidence. Commenting, then, on the defence 
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of the prisoner (who, as if disdaining to rely on aught save 
his own genius or his own innocence, had called no witnesses, 
as he had employed no counsel.) and eulogizing its eloquence 
and art, till he destroyed their effect, by guarding the jury 
against that impression which eloquence and art produce in de- 
fiance of simple fact, he contended that Aram had yet alleged 
nothing to invalidate the positive evidence against him. 

I have often heard, from men accustomed to courts of law, 
that nothing is more marvellous than the sudden change in the 
mind of a jury, which the summing up of the judge can pro- 
duce; and in the present instance it was like magic. That 
fatal look of a common intelligence, of a common assent, was 
exchanged among the doomers of the prisoner’s life and 
death as the judge concluded. 





They found the prisoner guilty. 
The judge drew on the black cap. 


Aram received his sentence in profound composure. Be- 
fore he left the bar he drew himself up to his full height, and 
looked slowly around the court with that thrilling and almost 
sublime unmovedness of aspect, which belonged to him alone 
of all men, and which was rendered yet more impressive by 
@ smile—slighit, but eloquent beyond all words—of a soul col- 
lected in itself; no forced and convulsive effort vainly masking 
the terror or the pang; no mockery of self that would mimic 
contempt for otuers, but more in majesty than bitterness; rather 
‘as daring fate than defying the judgment of others—rather as 
if he wrapped himself in the independence of a quiet, than the 
disdain of a despairing, heart. 





The Use and Abuse 


By M. J. 


In discussing this subject I wish first to protest against 
the indiscriminate condemnation of expert evidence, which 
is indulged in by the general public, nearly every newspaper, 
many of the magazines and some of the lawyers. We have a 
habit in this country of reaching hasty conclusions. We are 
apt to “jump with both feet” upon a system and try to trample 
it out, when in truth it is some abuse of the system which 
has stirred our wrath. If half the energy which is wasted 
in graphic profanity and eloquent denunciations of expert 
evidence were used to correct some of the abuses of expert 
evidence, something might be accomplished. We might as 
well make up our minds that, so long as courts are engaged 
in the search for truth in order to adjust rights and redress 
wrongs, just so long will expert evidence be a factor in the 
trial of cases. Not merely a factor but an important factor, 
because the very nature of the judicial tribunal (composed 
as it is of an individual or of a body of individuals of ordinary 
general education) renders it necessary in certain fields of 
knowledge. Facts and conditions must be described by per- 
sons of special knowledge, skill and experience and it is also 
necessary that in certain fields the trained mind must by its 
reasoning aid the more limited reasoning power of the judge 
or juror in reaching correct conclusions. The public forms 
its conclusions and bases its criticism of expert evidence 
largely upon the assumption that physicians, surgeons, alien- 
ists, toxocologists and specialists in handwriting are the only 
experts called upon to aid the court in arriving at the truth. 
This is partly because men of those callings are more often 
required to appear as witnesses, partly because of the fact 
that the cases in which they appear are apt to be sensational, 


and consequently reach the public mind through the columns 
oi the newspapers, and partly because there are more grounds 
for just criticism of these classes of experts than of others. 
The public knows little of the great army of experts, who 
are daily before the courts of the country, testifying as to 
matters of civil engineering, electricity, mechanics, architec- 
ture and building, commerce, trade, railroading, navigation, 
stockbreeding, manufacturing, insurance, printing, publishing, 





of Expert Evidence. | 


Wade. 


binding, mining, and a dozen other occupations and callings, 
which at least in some of their features involve matters be- 
yond the scope of the ordinary knowledge of the ordinary 
man. When matters in these fields of knowledge come before 
the court, experts in these fields must be used as witnesses 
in order thai the truth may be made known and in order 


that correct conclusions may be drawn from the facts pre- 
sented. 


The truth is, however, that the great bulk of criticism is 
directed specifically towards the first class mentioned—the 
physicians, the surgeons, the alienists and the handwriting 
experts—and the question presents itself whether this gen- 
eral criticism is justified or not. 

My answer to «his is as that it is partly justified and partly 
unwarranted. The criticism is unwarranted in so far as it 
is based, as much of it is, upon the mere fact that they dis- 
agree. These experts testify upon matters of opinion formed 
upon deductions drawn from complicated facts. And after a 
man has sat for years in a court room and has heard in nearly 
every trial lay witnesses, whose integrity is unquestioned, 
directly condradict each other as to plain facts observed by 
them, he develops a feeling of charity for those who, in the 
field of inference and surmise, occasionally run counter to 
their brothers. 

The difficulty is that human nature is weak and at best 
our “knowledge comes through knot holes.” We may not 
realize it, but our conception of things is so affected by our 
point of view, our interest, our prejudices, our early train- 
ing, the amount of attention we bestow upon the particular 
matter and a hundred other considerations, that what we 
speak as the truth and believe to be the truth is, in the 
particular way we present it, often largely a creation of our 
imagination. 

Expert witnesses are subject to these limitations com- 
mon to laymen, and besides, the matters as to which they 
testify are more subtle, more difficult of ready comprehension, 
more complex, more speculative. So that the mere fact that 
experts differ, either in their facts or in their conclusions, 
should not be the basis of criticism. Every man, who under- 
stands human nature and who is accustomed to weigh evi- 
dence, realizes that the “personal equation” must be dealt with 
in the realm of fact as well as in weighing the stars or in 
the measurements of the earth’s surface. So that I say 
much of the criticism is not justified. 
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On the other hand, some of the criticism is justified, and 
it is proper that the source of this just criticism should be 
considered, not only be considered but emphasized; and none 
should be more anxious than the experts themselves to elimi- 
nate any abuses which exist. Because in all the field of 
human action no position of greater responsibility exists than 
that of the man in the witness chair whose testimony is in- 
tended to convince the mind of judge or jury of the existence 
or non-existence of a fact which is of importance in determin- 
ing @ man’s right to life or to liberty or property. 


Experts cannot in the nature of things always agree, but 
the disagreements are many times too pronounced, too flagrant 
to be attributed solely to the difference in mental conception 
or the difference in the mental processes, through which con- 
clusions are reached. What are the causes for these extreme 
attitudes assumed so many times by experts? 


First. Many experts do not have a true conception of 
the office of a witness. Too many of them assume that they 
are employed to support or oppose a certain proposition in 
a case. They first find out what the party desires to have 
established, and they then proceed with untiring zeal to find 
authorities and reasons for supporting them in their position. 
They lay aside the methods of the scientist who is ever upon 
the watch for new rays of light, and they assume the mental 
attitude of the advocate. They grasp support for their position 
from any source, and they turn aside and shut up their minds 
against everything contrary to the position which they feel 
they must sustain. Through the constant nursing of their 
theory, their judgment of things becomes warped; they de- 
velop a healthy prejudice against all opposition, whether of 
men or of books, and they get upon the witness stand with 
their mental plane narrowed and their vision obscured, while 
their pride resents any imputation of falsehood or error. Such 
a man in such a mental state is not fit to be a witness. He 
does not go upon the stand to assert the truth, because it is 
the truth, but because it sustains his view of what the truth 
ought to be. He goes upon the stand pledged to an uncom- 
promising and unyielding position, which must be sustained 
at all hazards. And yet I do not wish to assert that men, 
who thus engage to defend or sustain a certain proposition, 
willfully disregard truth and commit perjury. No, the great 
difficulty is that they have argued themselves into a certain 
position—they have weighed the facts and the authorities 
which favored them, and they have spurned everything op- 
posed to them—they have allowed the wish to father their 
every thought until they are convinced that they are righi. 
They do not understand the office of the witness. The sole 
duty of the witness is to carry truth, plain, unvarnished truth, 
to the mind of the court or the jury. The office of the wit- 
ness is to convince a human mind on the bench or a num- 
ber of human minds in the jury box of the existence or non 
existence of a fact. The witness should be as impartial as 
the judge or the juror, and he should understand the grave 
responsibility, which rests upon him, and he should feel 
that it is just as great a crime to induce the mind of judge 
or juror to reach a wrong conclusion in the case, as it is for 
the judge or juror to disregard the evidence and announce 
a conclusion which his mind rejects and which his conscience 
repudiates. And while the man whom I have described, who 
allows himself to be carried away by an unwarranted zeal 
for the cause which he serves, cannot be held to be guilty 
of perjury, yet he is guilty of as grave a wrong. For there 
is little difference in result, it seems to me, whether a man 
goes upon the stand and wilfully testifies to a falsehood which 
results in injustice, or goes upon the stand the slave of his 
enthusiasm and by his unwarranted facts or conciusions 
poisons the well of justice. 


The public mind cannot be convinced that many experts 
are not hired to perjure themselves, and that they do “per- 











jure themselves like gentlemen.” It may be that once in a 
while a man may be found who is so lost to honor and morals 
and shame, and who has so little regard for human rights 
and for the tribunals which attempt to protect human rights, 
that he will commit perjury upon the witness stand, yet I am 
convinced after listening to experts for years, that the average 
expert who perverts the truth is a headstrong enthusiast, 
wrapped up in the narrow contemplation of his employer’s 
cause, and that he is deaf because he will not hear and binid 
because he will not see. 

The lawyers are not without fault in developing these un- 
warranted attitudes in experts. And yet it must be borne in 
mind that the lawyers are advocates, that they have a right 
to become enthusiastic in their client’s cause, that they are 
expected to put everything in the most favorable attitude, 
while the experts should be disinterested messengers of truth, 
who, by their very indifference to tae results of the case, 
should inspire the confidence and the respect of the ran upon 
the bench and the men in the jury chairs. 

Second. Inmaccuracy of Expression—Another source of 
just criticism is in the language employed by some experts 
upon the witness stand. I again call attention to the office 
of ‘he witness—a medium or agency by which truth is brought 
to the mind of judge or juror. And whether truth is brought 
to these minds does not depend alone upow wheiher the wit- 
ness teiis the truth but it depends upon whether the truth 
roaches the mind A man might sit upon the witness chair 
all day and discourse in Greek before an average jury of 
farmers and brsiaess men, and in the evening ihat jury 
could not agree wpon whether Demosthones was a traitor 
to the Macedonian cause or not. 

The office of the witness is to carry truth to the mind, not 
merely to utter truth. The office of the witness is to aid 
the mind in reaching a conclusion, to convince the mind. 
This being true, the means of reaching the mind and of 
convincing the mind must be gauged by the character of 
the mind to be convinced. To use the illustration above given, 
if the witness testifying in Greek were sitting in a court at 
Athens and the jury were composed of natives of Greece. he 
could carry the truth to the minds because the jury could 
understand the language, the medium of expression. Now 
there is a great deal of the testimony of many experts which 
is Greek to the average juror. The language may be scientifi- 
cally correct and to the mind educated in the particular 
science, it may convey a meaning clear and explicit; but to 
the mind absolutely untrained in that field of knowledge, 
it means nothing. Meaning nothing, it conveys no truth, it 
serves no purpose, it does not convince the mind; it is wasted, 
or, what is worse, it often confuses the mind, leaves erroneous. 
impressions and aids in reaching wrong conclusions. 


What is the use in telling the average juror, whether he 
be a farmer or a business man or even an editor, that the 
plaintiff has traumatic neurasthenia without in some manner 
reducing it to English and getting it in condition so that it 
means something to the listener. The probability is the 
listener cannot tell whether traumatic neurasthenia refers 
to the circle of wills or to the pedal extremities, and 
neurasthenia may convince the minds of the jury that the 
man was threatened with hay fever or “yellow janders,” but 
it probably won’t convince them of anything, except that the 
doctor wants to display his Latin. 

A man came running out of a doctor’s office one day and a 
friend asked him what the trouble was, and he said that 
doctor called me a d——d fool. The friend 
said, “Why, no; you must be mistaken; he would not do that.” 
“Yes, he did,” said the man, “not in so many words, but he 
said I had a congenital and abnormal development of the 
cerebellum, and if that ain’t callin’ a man a d——d fool, 
what is?” 
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Doctors claim that it is not their fault, if they are mis- 
understood. They contend that they speak the language of 
the books and that when they tell the truth in that lan- 
guage it is sufficient. But I say it is not sufficient, the truth 
is not told until it sinks into the mind so as to produce some 
result. I realize that it is difficult to simplify the vocabu- 
lary of anatomy, but some men accomplish it by homely 
phrase or by apt illustration or lucid explanation, while 
others scorn al] the little helps which might aid in the mat- 
ter. I recall in a case before me, involving an animated argu- 
ment in which one of the parties lost a few teeth, that a sur- 
geon was upon the stand and he was telling about the teeth 
which were missing, using their technical names, when the 
lawyer (who did not understand the terms any more than 
did the jury) broke in and said: “What tooth was that you 
referred to, Doctor, his eye-tooth?” The doctor looked at the 
lawyer in a pitying sort of way and said: “There is no such 
thing as an eye-tooth.” Well, he may have been correct, but 
he would not have thought so if he had observed the look 
upon the faces of those jurors as they wondered how in the 
world the doctor ever got through the medical school with- 
out finding out that there was an “eye-tooth.” 


Experts should have a vocabulary for the witness chair 
and this vocabulary should not be the same as that which 
would be used in a lecture to a scientific body, it should be 
adapted to the conditions. The great consideration is that 
the expert should feel a moral responsibility not only for the 
correctness of the words that he utters, but he should feel a 
responsibility for the effect of the words he utters. When 
injustice is done through a failure to understand his testi- 
mony or a misconstruction of his testimony, he cannot shield 
himself behind the fact that he told the truth. He is re- 
sponsible for the injustice, if by reasonable methods of ex- 
pressions he could have impressed the truth upon the mind, 
which under the law was compelled to weigh the facts and 
to draw conclusions therefrom. 


What is the use of describing the results of a blow of a 
horse’s hoof in this way? “Anterior to the right parietal 
eminence, running parallel with the coronary suture into 
the squamous portion of the temporal bone, there is a frac- 
ture of the bone as long and as wide as the finger. Its edges 
run parallel to each other and are slightly arched with the 
convexity posterior; the anterior is sharp, the posterior de- 
pressed. On the inner surface of the skull the vitreous table 
is detached and the dura lacerated. In addition there was 
found between the latter and the internal meninges a thick 
layer of recent blood coagula.” 


And what does a description of this kind signify to the 
average juror? “The dura mater was as though dissected 
away from this fracture and the vicinity by a large lentil 
shaped bloog coagulum, which occupied the entire left 
temporal region, extending into the middle fossa of the skull, 
pressing the dura inward, flattening the corresponding por- 
tion of the brain cortex, and displacing inward the latter 
with the lateral ventricle. The extravasated blood came from 
a rupture of the principal anterior branch of the middle 
meningeal artery, produced by the aforementioned fracture 
of the skull, which affected the sulcus in which the artery 
runs.” Scientifically correct? Yes, but the expert is not talk- 
ing in the clinic, he is talking to men who never saw a 
clinic, and he is trying to aid their untrained minds to see a 
condition as he saw it. Does language such as above quoted 
convey a clear image to these minds? Well, I can imagine 
the arguments of the men in their jury room, as they talk 
in loud tones of the “dura” and the “coronary suture” and 
the “squamous portion of the temporal bone” and the “lentil 
shaped blood coagulum” and of the “middle meningeal artery.” 
But experts say these terms must be used. Perhaps so, but 
‘they should be used only with such plain explanation as that 








they will convey a meaning to the minds they are intended 
for, and the expert who cannot make clear to these minis 
the facts and conditions which he is required to describe, 
should never get upon the witness stand. 


Some experts satisfy their conscience by condemning the 
ignorance of the jury. In the first place the jurors know 
much more than the expert gives them credit for, and in the 
second place the office of the expert is not to “cuss the jury,” 
but to accept conditions as he finds them and do his duty 
under the circumstances. 


Not only in the words used do experts either falsify or 
mystify, but they do it in their manner and tone and gesture. 
A man, as well as a woman, can say “no” and mean “Yes,” 
and the expert who is defending his pet theory cannot shield 
himself from falsehood by merely using a word or words 
which are in fact correct, but which in method of expression 
and meaning are incorrect. I repeat again that the expert 
is responsible, not alone for his words, but for the effect of 
his words. 


There is a common tendency among experts, especially 
in medicine, surgery and mental diseases, to exaggerate con- 
ditions by giving some high sounding name to some simple 
affection, known to the ordinary person by some simple desig- 
nation, and also to give undue significance to little things 
which are unnoticed as they occur in the ordinary affairs 
of life. The old man whose will is in contest had a poor 
memory, therefore he had senile dementia. But a thousand 
business men are daily forgetting to attend to some simple 
detail of business, forgetting perhaps the names of their cus- 
tomers with whom they have weekly or monthly transactions, 
and yet they are considered successful in the business world. 
The man who seeks to avoid the charge of murder on the 
ground of insanity is shown to have had epileptic fits when 
a boy. The expert is at once convinced that he is a maniac, 
while some of the great men who have taken part in the affairs 
of the world are known to have been subjects of epilepsy. 

So it goes. Men who would give but a moment’s thought 
to a simple condition when found in the patient who asks 
their advice, will, when wpon the witness stand, build up 
mountains of meaning and draw wonderful conclusions which 
impress the lay mind with the gravity of the matter. Ex- 
pert witnesses should be natural. They should diagnose upon 
the stand the same as if they stood beside the bedside. They 
should consider facts as conveying their ordinary significance, 
no more, no less. 

Third. Lack of Knowledge.—There is another source of 
just criticism of some experts and that is lack of sufficient 
*nowledge upon the subject they undertake to testify upon. 
Some even will not hesitate to go upon the stand and testify 
upon matters of the gravest concern with little or no prepara- 
tion. The concern which they feel is whether or not they 
can prevent the lawyer from “tangling them up” on cross- 
examination; and if they feel that the lawyer does not know 
anything about the subject, they assume the position without 
the slightest hesitation, giving little consideration to the ques- 
tion as to what sacred right of a fellow man may be affected. 

When upon the stand they feel that they must appear 
as oracles and that to admit a lack of knowledge upon any- 
thing suggested or inquired about, would be destructive of 
their own reputation and of the standing of scientific men 
generally. 

No witness, I care not what may be his knowledge, skill 
or experience, should ever go upon the witness stand as an 
expert without first ascertaining the subject matter of the 
examination to which he will be subjected and giving care- 
ful study to same by consulting the best authorities, by re- 
freshing the recollection in the same manner as he employed 
when preparing for an examination in school. The examina- 
tion in school is very often not a circumstance when com- 
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pared with the examination upon the witness stand, for while 
the professor of anatomy may ask questions which the stu- 
dent cannot understand, the lawyer sometimes asks questions 
which no human being can understand. And this leads me 
to say that the expert is not alone in his willingness to enter 
upon an examination, involving profound scientific knowl- 
edge without an adequate preparation, but that the lawyer 
is often willing to do the same thing. I think one of the 
most touching scenes, which can be witnessed in court, is 
presented when a lawyer undertakes to examine an expert 
upon a subject with which he is not familiar, and asks ques- 
tions which the witness cannot understand, and then the ex- 
pert, feeling too much pride to say that he does not under- 
stand, makes answers which the lawyer does not understand, 
which he is too dignified to admit he does not understand, 
while the jury sits there wondering what the lawyer and 
the expert are talking about. 


No lawyer should undertake to examine an expert until 
he has given thorough study to the subject of the examina- 
tion, and no expert should allow himself to become a witness 
without a careful study of the subject; and he should never 
feel too proud or too conceited to say, “I don’t know,” and 
no lawyer should feel too dignified to ask the expert to ex- 
plain his anewer so that he may fully understand it. For 
the lawyer and the expert should both feel that the contest 
is not one of wit or wisdom and that it makes small difference 
how much either one knows, except in so far as their know]l- 
edge may aid the court or jury in getting at the truth in 
order that justice may be done. 


“I don’t know” is the hardest thing for some experts to 
say, and yet they don’t know—in many, many cases they don’t 
know. No man ever mastered all the knowledge in any of 
the sciences. Graveyards all over the country are eloquent 
with the statement “they don’t always know.” From the 
grated windows of the asylums comes the hollow voices crying 
out “they don’t always know.” From the wrecked and bleed- 
ing victims of the fallen bridge but recently constructed by 
skilled engineers, comes the wail, “they don’t always know.” 
And from the dust-covered archives of the county clerk’s 
office, where is recorded the proceedings in some case in which, 
through an error of some lawyer, injustice was done and right 
was defeated, comes the sad refrain, “they don’t always know.” 


Human nature is weak, the powers of the mind are limit- 
ed, the most tireless investigator in the field of science may 
spend his youth and manhood and declining years in faithful 
search for the great truths of nature, and at the end he 
will lay down his microsope and feel that his work is but 
half done. The astronomer takes you to his mighty telescope 
and lets you gaze at the myriad stars which dazzle the eye 
with their brilliance and you will say, “Wonderful! Won- 
derful” but he will tell you that beyond the vision of the 
largest telescope ever constructed there are a thousand times 
more stars which the eye of man has never beheld. 

The geologist will dig down into the earth thousands of 
feet and there upon the pages of the rock he will read the 
history of a buried world, and as you stand in awe and won- 
der, he will tell you that hundreds and thousands of feet 
below the deepest excavations are stories never yet read 
by the human mind known only to the Infinite. 


The alienist will take the wonderful brain of man and 
will point out to you the centres of power and action and 
speech and sight, but when you ask him to tell you wherein 
lies the power to think and reason and will, he shakes his 
head and says, “We do not know.” 


The anatomist takes the wonderful human body and 
numbers for you the nerves, the veins, the arteries, the drops 
of blood and the heart beats, but when you point to the ver- 
miform appendix—he changes the subject. 





No, they do not always know, and one of the first things 
which an expert should learn is to say, “I do not know.” 


Do not misunderstand me; I do not wish to exaggerate. 
It is not often necessary to use this term, “I do not know,” 
because of lack of scientific knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, but it is necessary often because of the uncertainty or 
the paucity of the facts, upon which an expert is asked to 
give an opinion. Experts do not feel free enough to say to 
the lawyer, “Upon the facts as you present them in your 
hypothesis, I cannot tell—I want more facts.” 


Hypothetical Questions.—Experts are examined either 
upon facts within their knowledge or upon facts presented 
to them in form of hypothesis. The hypothetical question 
as presented is usually fearfully and wonderfully made. The 
rule of practice permits the lawyer to frame his question so 
that it will present the most favorable view of the most favor- 
able part of the facts which the evidence has a tendency to 
prove. The result is an exaggerated and unwarranted picture 
which would never be recognized in the world as the person 
or condition involved in the inquiry. I think the court should 
be given more latitude in determining what the form of 
the hypothetical question should be, and that no hypothetical 
questions should be permitted except those which fairly pre- 
sented the whole facts favorable and unfavorable, just as 
they occurred upon the trial. 


But the greatest difficulty, fraught as I believe with the 
greatest danger, is the rule recognized in Spangler v. Beaver, 
which permits on cross examination any hypothesis, relevant 
or irrelevant, sustained by the facts in the case or not, as 
the case may be in order, as explained, that the knowledge 
of the witness may be tested. Under this rule the skillful 
attorney presents to the expert a shrewdly prepared state- 
ment of facts, sufficiently like the facts in the matter upon 
trial to mislead the jury and yet sufficiently unlike the facts 
at bar so that the expert must apparently change his con- 
clusions with the result that the jury are misled as to the 
actual opinion or position of the expert in the case. 


In my judgment this rule ought to be modified. The law- 
yer should not be permitted to present to the expert, under 
guise of testing the knowledge of the witness, a statement 
of facts which may be misleading to the untrained minds of 
the jury. There should be sufficient relevant facts in the 
ordinary case upon which the witness’s knowledge may be 
tested, without going into the field of guess work and imagina- 
tion for a gauzy fabric of fact upon which to seek an opinion. 

The hypothetical question, even under the most favorable 
circumstances and under the strictest rules, is a menace to 
the fair ascertainment of truth. It takes skill, it takes train- 
ing and it takes experience upon the part of the lawyer to 
frame an intelligent hypothesis, and it takes caution and can- 
dor and independence upon the part of the expert to fairly 
answer a hypothetical question. 


And this leads me to a suggestion of a remedy for the 
abuses which exist in expert evidence. It is easy to find ways 
to avoid many of the evils resulting from present methods, 
but the difficulty is that the means suggested are usually im- 
practicable. There is no use in the reformer hovering about 
the glow of the light which reflects ideal conditions, unless 
in view of all the facts these ideal conditions may at some 
time be made real. 


It may be a good time to abolish expert witnesses as such 
and substitute a commission to be appointed by the court, 
but the difficulty is that the bar is “against” it, and what 
the bar is “against” in dead earnest is not likely be become 
a law. Not only is the bar against it, but the taxpayer is 
against it because such a commission would be expensive 
to the State, and what the taxpayer is “fer ninst” in dead 
earnest is very apt to find a narrow grave in the pigeon hole 
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of some committee room or a wider and deeper one upon 
the floor of the House or Senate, especially the Senate. 

My suggestion would be that the absolute right of the 
party to select his own witness, provided he is competeni, 
be recognized, but that the number he shall select shall be 
limited to three upon any one subject of expert evidence, 
whether it be surgery, medicine, mental condition, handwrit- 
ing, land surveying, bridge building, or any other subject. 
Then I would have all hypothetical qeustions abolished except 
upon cross examination, and upon cross examination I would 
have the questions limited to facts in the case. Upon direct 
examination, instead of giving the facts of the case to the 
witness in form of a hypothesis, I would require that the 
experts be present during the introduction of all the evi- 
dence, the same as the jurors and then when the facts were 
all presented, I would have them go upon the witness stand 
and give their opinions based upon all the evidence of ‘he 
case just as it was presented. The jury would thus be en- 
abled to fairly weigh their opinions because they would know 
the facts upon which they were based instead of being con- 
fused by opinions based upon a hypothesis, partly sustained 
by the evidence and partly the result of the weird imagina- 
tion of an enthusiastic attorney. 

The expert under such a rule would be able to state an 
intelligent opinion and the cause of truth and justice would 
be upheld. There are some other suggestions which might be 
made did time permit. But in this as in other reforms, radi- 
cal changes should not be urged. The time is ripe and pub- 
lic sentiment is crying fer some reform in this matter. The 
bar and members of the other professions also owe it to them- 
selves and to the cause of justice to effect some reform. Some- 
thing can be accomplished through legislation, but much can 
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be done by a more careful regard for truth by a clearer con- 
ception of the office of the expert witness and by a deeper 
realization of the solemn, the awful responsibility, which 
rests upon men whose every word weighs in the balance in 
which is suspended the sacred right to property, to ‘liberty 
or to life. 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

To satisfy a New York jury that his suit for damages 
had a real foundation and that nis injuries were genuine, a 
man allowed medical experts employed by the other side in 
his case to sear his arm with a red hot iron and thrust a 
knife as far as the hilt into his flesh. He claimed that the 
arm was paralyed, and when the tests were being made to 
satisfy all the interests concerned, he bore them without 
flinching. Trial by ordeal is something new in this country, 
and before the practice extends it would seem to be a subject 


for investigation by the anti-cruelty society. In the reports 
of old English methods of giving justice, one reads of the 


terrible tortures to which a person was subjected to deter- 


mine whether he was telling the truth or not. If the ordeal 
were dangerous and the party who went through it survived, 
he was hailed as innocent and the one who yielded or showed 
a sign of pain would be adjudged guilty. No one desires to 
know of trial by ordeal outside of English histories, and some- 
thing better ought to be expected of New York courts than 
that they should permit its revival. There is no mercy tem- 
pered with justice of this sort.—(Boston, Mass., ‘“‘Advertiser.”) 
oz ” . 


CONTEMP’:1 OF LAWYERS. 

Be careful what you say in print about lawyers. A Texas 
daily newspaper, the “Tyler Courier,” so far forgot this 
counsel of common prudence as to speak with frank indigna- 
tion of the inso.ence and bulldozing to which veniremen and 
witnesses are subjected by some lawyers in the courtroom 
without interference from the bench. “What is needed,” it 
said, “is yurors and witnesses with nerve enough to sit in the 
jury-box and witness-stand with a gun, and pull it on the first 
lawyer that offers them an insult. They wouldn’t have to 
kill many lawyers. A lawyer can scent danger as far as any 
one.” The editor and business manager of the paper were 
promptly hauled up before the circuit judge for contempt of 
court. They were not permitted to introduce testimony, al- 
though they had an array of witnesses in attendance. The 
judge discharged the business manager, who had nothing to do 
with the publication of the article. Upon the editor, Colonel 
L. M. Greene, he imposed a fine of $100. The case now goes up 
to the court of criminal appeals on exceptions, and we wish 
the colonel a safe deliverance. We cannot approve his ad- 
vice about the use of “guns” against insolent lawyers, but the 
evil to which he has called attention is a real one and should 
be corrected.—(Hartford, Mass., “Courant.”’) 

e* * @# 


RESORTING TO LAW. 


The pretexts on which suits at law will be brought where 
personal advantage is possible apparently know no end. A 























man suffered appendicitis as the direct result of a bicycle 
ride and his heirs brought suit against the Aetna Life Ingur- 
ance Company for the amount of an accident policy held by 
deceased. The New York court found nothing to show that 
the deceased came to his end through “external, violent, or 
accidental means” within the meaning of the accident %n- 
surance policy. Incidentally, the opinion gives such a graphite 
description of how bicycling brought about the fatal disease 
that we quote it: 


“The evidence of the plaintifr tends to prove—and we will 
assume it to be a fact—that the appendicitis which resulted 
in the death of the insured was caused by the bicycle ride 
which he took on the afternoon of Aug. 26th. The physicians 
called as witnesses on behalf of the plaintiff testified that in 
their opinion this was true, because the ‘psoas’ muscle, the 
function of which is to flex the leg upon the body and rotate 
the leg anu thigh upward, lies in close proximity to the ap- 
pendix, and in such position that when brought into play, as 
by riding a bicycle, it necessarily rubs against the appendix, 
and there being ‘corporalities or concretions’ (hard substances 
about the size of a bean) in such organ, such rubbing or play 
ot the muscle caused irritation, resulting in - inflammation, 
which weakened the walls of the appendix, caused it to rup- 
ture, thus permitting the contents of that organ to enter the 
abdominal cavity, causing appendicitis, septic peritonitis, and 
death. We can conceive of no theory upon which it can be 
said, from the facts disclosed by the evidence, that the death 
of the insured resulted from ‘bodily injuries effected ... 
through external, violent, and accidental means,’ within the 
meaning of the policy. Riding the bicycle was in no sense an 
accident or aecidental; the insured planned for and deliberately 
entered upon the project, and, so far as appears, it was car- 
ried out precisely as intended. He sustained no fall or 
schock, came into collision with nothing, he went where he 
chose, selectea his route, his wheel at all times under per- 
fect control, and he brought into play such muscles of the 
body, and only such, as he willed. The result of such ride, 
while extraordinary, in no manner proves that it was acci- 
dental.” 


The particularity of the wording of the finding of the 
court must have taxed the patience of the learned judge, who 
must have longed to dismiss the plaintiff with the instruction 
that he ought to have known better than to have brought the 
suit—New Bedford, Mass., “Standard.” 


FREE PASSES AND DAMAGE CLAIMS. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court that a 
railroad passenger riding on a “free pass” cannot collect dam- 
ages for personal injuries, even when due to negligence on the 
part of the company, will strike the (pass-less) layman as 
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resting waolly on right and common sense. It is also likely to 
have a moral effect that is not without considerable interest. 

In the case considered the heirs of a man who was killed 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad while traveling on a pass 
sought to recover damages from the company. The lower 
courts deciaed in favor of the plaintiffs. The Supreme Court 
reverses this decision. 

The court holds that there could be no higher measure 
of duty on the part of the railroad company to the heirs than 
te the man who lost his life, and that there is nothing in 
public policy to prevent a contract between a common Car- 
rier and a free passenger exempting the carrier from liability 
ip. case of accident. 

Certainly that is a reasonable view. The person who 
accepts or secures a pass Obligates himself not to hold the 
giver liable for damages, and when he or those acting for him 
or in his behalf take advantage of an accident and try to 
secure money from the company which issued the pass, it is 
a distinct violation of contract, to say nothing of the unrea- 
sonableness of such a course. 

Not only does the decision establish the validity of the 
‘agreement, both stated and implied, which the giving and ac- 
ceptance of a free pass involves, but it will have a tendency 
to discourage the seeking of free transportation. 

In the great majority of cases a pass means some sort 
of an obligation. Railroads do not give them for nothing, 
nor are they accepted and used without an understanding that 
value has been or is to be received in return. But now 
that the pass gives its holder no right to claim damages in 
case of injury, it is not unlikely that the payment of fare 
will be more popular in view of the fact that it may be con- 
sidered as a premium on accident insurance.—(Chicago 
“Post.” 


s* * 


SOME OF OUR JUDGES.—Criticising Supreme Courts is 
not a grateful occupation, but the decision of the Missouri 
Court in uhe Butler case is too unfortunate to pass unnoticed. 
Butler was the chief villain in the war of Mr. Folk agains’ 
the St: Louis boodlers. The Circuit-Attorney secured a con- 
viction for bribery. The Supreme Court now upsets that con- 
viction. The opinion was written by Judge Fox, who has 
been mentioned as one of the beneficiaries of Butler’s favors 
Of the two judges who concurred one is a candidate for the 
governorship. The ground of the decision is that, as an or- 
dinance giving the Board of Health the right to let a gar- 
bage contract was unconstitutional, Butler was not guilty of 
bribery when he paid the board $2,500 to award the contract 
to him. These contracts have been awarded by the Board 
ef Health for thirty years. The right of that board to award 
them has been repeatedly upheld. Even if the Board did 
not have the right, we have apparently the decision that an 
official may take money to perform Official acts and then set 
up as a defence, for instance, that Missouri was not legally 
admitted into the Union, and hence there can be no official act 
in Missouri, and therefore, as a member of the bench declared 
Jast summer there is “no boodling in Missouri.” The seeming 
determination to free Butler at any cost has so outraged pub- 
lic feeling and common-sense that the results may in the end 
be good, by increasing the chances of electing a governor who 
will do away with the whole system by which a man is able to 
buy contracts for himself and secure judgeships for his friends. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court of Missouri cuts a sorry figure 
in the eye of all the world. Possibly legal strictness required 
the decision, although we doubt it, and the public will certain- 
ly not believe it. The contempt with which the decision has 
been received, and the implications that have been freely made 
against the court’s integrity, are a sufficient sermon on the evil 
of a system which does not allow the judiciary to rest above 
suspicion.—“Collicr’s Weekly.” 





NEEDED COMMENT ON A NEEDLESS LAW. 

A check has been put upon the rampant patriotism—more 
rampancy that patriotism—of those who regard the American 
flag, not as a symbol, but a fetish, to be worshipped with the 
ringing of bells and burning of incense. It appears to be 
the idea of these well meaning but loosely thinking persons 
that we have in this country a considerable element which 


is burning to deface the flag and wreak injurious expression 
upon it. We have little doubt that if the country were 
scraped with a fine tooth comb it would fail to bring any such 
persons to light, excepting, possibly a few foreign anarchists, 
who will insult any flag, in the cellar, anyway. And it is a 
comfort to listen to the plain sense of the Supreme Court in 
holding that pictures of the Stars and Stripes are neither il- 
legal nor insulting. 

The farmers of the various state and Federal bills which 


have for their object the shooting and imprisoning of all 
persons who do not visibly reverence our piece of bunting, as 
they are not required to reverence their God, appear to have 
strangely confused insult and industry. To their minds it is 
the same thing to raise an American fiag over an American 
factory, to draw attention to the factory, or to make a picture 
of the flag on a label or sign, as it is to trample on our emblem 
and deface it with manure, as certain Cubans did the other 
day in Cienfuegos. The court advises these hot headed per- 
sons that the laws they contemplate are unconstitutional, an 
interference with personal liberty, and an attempt at class 
legislation. The main thing is that they are absolutely un- 
necessary, and are a reflection on the real, though quiet love 
ot country and respect for its institutions, that is possessed 
by the whole populace. 

We have never believed that the originators of the flag 
laws were sincere when they affected to look with horror upon 
the pictures of the English and American flags, interwined, 
that appear on the advertisements of the ocean liners. The 
picturing is entirely proper, and savors of no disrespect what- 
soever. We have not believed them sincere when they wanted 
to take down the golden eagle with flags in his talons that 
ornaments—yes, ornaments—a place of business in this city, 
because the flag was that of this country. The managers of 
the business have just as good a right to use their flag, as a 
tmuarke of the protection and the beneficient influences under 


‘which that business has prospered, as the army ad navy 


have to use it. Things are at a pretty pass when lawmakers 
order the American public to desist from using its own flag. 
One of the labor unions in Colorado recently paraded, 
trailing the Stars and Stripes in the dust, and jeering at the 
soldiers who should have protected it. It is not recorded 
that any strenuous action was taken against them, for one 
must revere the walking delegate, but it has been observed 
that there is hot feeling against the makers of a breakfast food 
for printing a picture of United States troops, on the march, 
with their flag aloft, as it ought to be. The idea that any 
one’s sensibility are disturbed by a picture of American 
soldiers marching uncer their own ensign, whether that 
picture is an advertisement or a cut in a daily paper, is simply 
preposterous. A piece of cloth has no consciousness and 
needs no law to pro-ect it from injustice. When it is the em- 
blem of a great people you may insult that people through 
it, hut the people who accept it as their symbol are the last 
ones in the world to contemplate such an insult. This 
special legislation, forbidding certain Americans picturing 
their own flag, under pain of punishment for treason, is of 
a piece with the sanctifying of the executive and protecting 
him by laws not accorded to the citizens who elected him. 
The court is thanked for its plain words on a simple and silly 
propositieon.—(Breoklyn, N. Y., “Eagle.” 
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The Michie Company announce an Encylopedic Digest of 
Georgia Reports to be issued in ten volumes. It will cover 
from Charlton to 116 Ga. Reports. 

* * ~ 








Albert Trask, of Saginaw, Mich., has published a volume 
of “Notes on Michigan’s Laws of Evidence,” covering the 
statutory provisions and Supreme Court decisions filed prior 
to Jan. 1, 1902: The Northwestern Reporter and Detroit 


Legal News are cited as well as the Michigan Reports. 
- . * 


The Bancroft-Whitney Company announces volume 94, 
American State Reports, and volume 2. Texas Digest, among 


its February publications. 
+. © 


“The Negotiable Instruments Law: An Answer to Dean 
Ames’ Latest Criticisms,” by John Lawrence Farrell, of the 
New York Bar, is an essay which appeared originally in The 
Brief of Phi Delta Phi. It has now been reprinted as a 
pamphlet by Chas. Henry Topping. 

. + + 

“The Truth About the Trusts” is a book by John Moody, 
the editor of Moody’s Manual. It embraces elaborate descrip- 
tions of all the large combinations or trusts, supplemented 
by statistics and a general analytical review of the whole 


movement. 
* * & 


Mahan’s Supplement to Ballinger’s Codes and Statutes 
of Washington, recently published by the Bancroft-Whitney 
Company, contains the general statutes and amendments to 
the Codes enacted in 1899, 1901 and 1903, with notes of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court from volume 16 to volume 30, 
inclusive, Washington Reports. Parallel references to the 
Pacific Reporter are given systematically in the notes. The 
plan of arrangement is the same as that in the main work. 

* o 6 

“The Grant and Validity of British Patents for Inven- 
tions” is the subject of a work by James Roberts, who is not 
only a barrister at law, but a gold medallist in experimental 
science. The author states that while “any book on the sub- 
ject of patents for inventions must of necessity be a law 
book, this work has been written for, and from the point of 
view of, inventors.” Published in London by John Murray, 
and in New York by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

. . * 


Report of the Denver Bar Association, 1903 (Vol. L) 

We are in receipt of a well’ bound and attractive report 
of the Bar Association of Colorado’s capital which reflects 
great credit on the committee having its preparation in charge 

The association, while organized in 1891, was incorporated 
only last year, and hence the present book is called Vol. I. 
We hope it may be the predecessor of many others equally 
as good. From the address of George F. Dunklee, the retiring 
president, we learn that the city has more than 700 practic- 
ing attorneys at the present time, and in the report of the 
Secretary a fact is brought to our attention of which we have 
hitherto been ignorant, namely, that Admiral Coghlan, one 
of the heroes of Manila Bay, is a member of the Colorado bar, 








having studied law in the office of the late Merrick A. Rogers 
in 1877. A Code of Bthics, Rules of the various Courts and 
Memorials to deceased members are among the contents. 


= . * 
We have examined with pleasure “North on Patents,” 
issued by Messrs. Wilkinson & Fisher, solicitors of patents 
and counsellors in patent causes, whose office 1s in the Atlantic 


Building, Washington, D. C. 

The popularity of this little pamphlet is apparent when 
it is considered that eleven previous editions have been is- 
sued It contains a large amount of information, packed 
into a small amount of space and is well worthy of being 
kept on file in any office. 

Of the members of the firm it may be said that Mr. Wil- 
kinson graduated from the United States Naval Academy in 
1880 as a cadet-midshipman, was promoted to midshipman 
and ensign, and resigned from the latter grade to enter the 
law office of the late Charles S. Whitman, the eminent patent 
lawyer. Later he was admitted to the bar and was taken 
into partnership by Mr. Whitman as the junior member of 
the law firm of Whitman & Wilkinson. of Washington, D. C. 

Besides being a member of the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court and of many of the United States Circuit 
Courts and Circuit Courts of Appeal, he is a member of the 
Washington Patent Law Association and is a foreign mem- 
ber of the British Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 

After the death of Mr. Whitman in 1896, Mr. Fisher was 
invited to resign his position of Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents to accept membership in the firm. He is a graduate 
of Harvard, and afterwards took a special course in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 1886 he entered the 
United States Patent Office as fourth assistant examiner and 
was successively promoted through the grades of third, second 
and first assistant examiner and law clerk, to the pdsition 
of principal examiner, which he resigned in 1893, to accept 
the position of assistant commissioner of patents. He has 
been for a number of years a member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of various other 
Federal Courts and is a member of the Washington Patent 
Law Association. 

a * = 


“A Text-Book of the Patent Laws of the United States of 
America,” by Albert H. Walker, of the New York Bar; 
published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York City. Price 
$6.50 net, $7.50 delivered. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition of this standard 
work has been greatly desired by patent lawyers and the 
present fills an urgent need. This is the only American 
text book which has been published since the third edition 


appeared in 1895 and such third edition, though now long 
out of print, is five years later than the American patent law 
text-book of any other writer. Thus, the fourth edition 


has no competitor which is not at least fourteen years older 
than itself. This is equivalent to saying that the fourth 
edition has no competitor at all, because Congress has enacted’ 
eight important statutes amending the patent laws, and the 
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courts have decided nearly 3,000 patent cases during the 
last fourteen years. Apart from this phase of the question, 
the standing of Mr. Walker’s text book is indicated by the 
fact that during the twenty years since the publication of the 
first edition, it has been cited by the courts as an authority 
in 200 different decisions. 

The fourth edition is extensively enriched, as compared 
with the third, by the incorporation in the text of more than 
600 material changes of statement of law necesssitated by 
the six patent law statutes which Congress has enacted since 
1895 and by 700 new cases which Mr. Walker selected for 
treatment and citation on account of containing new contribu- 
thens to the development of his travels of jurisprudence. 

This work. therefore, stands alone as a complete and final 


exposition of the patent law. 
* 2 * 


“The Laws of the State of New York Relating to Banks, 
Banking, Trust Companies, Loan, Mortgage and Safe De- 
posit Corporations,” etc., by Willis S. Paine, LL. D., 
Author of “Paine’s Building and Loan Associations,” 
“Summary of Failed Savings Banks,” etc.; Fifth Edition; 
published by the Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

We welcome here an old favorite which in its previous 
editions already adorns the shelves of every bank and bank- 
ing lawyer in the State. Ten years have elapsed since the 
last edition and as several alterations in the statutes affecting 
banking and many changes in the law have been made, the 
necessity of a revision is thus apparent. 

The numerous decisions reported in the interval have 
been added, bringing the cases thoroughly down to date. In 
fact, the most cursory examination will suffice to show that 
Mr. Paine has performed the work of a reviser with his 
accustomed thoroughness. In a branch of the law which, like 
banking, is almost purely statutory, the necessity of securing 
the very latest edition of a work is of course apparent. As 
a general rule, we do not think very highly of the practice 
of issuing numerous editions for, speaking generally, there 
is very little difference between the last and the next to the 
last. In a case like the present, however, it is altogether 
different, and it is decidedly unsafe to retain a back number 


on the shelves. 
- * + 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure,” edited by Wiliam Mack 
and Howard P. Nash, Vol. [X. The American Law Book 
Company, New York, publishers. 

The eighth volume of this series was issued last month. 
The publication of Vol. 9, after so short an interval, confirms 
our faith in the ability and anxiety of the American Law 
Book Company to live up to their forecasts, and must be the 
occasion of a good deal of satisfaction among the profession. 

This series is on an assured basis of high merit and 
stability, and every volume increases the value of the whole 
series by much more than its own intrinsic worth. 

The volume before us is noteworthy, both on account of 
the importance of the subjects and of the ability with which 
they are treated. The text is clean-cut, and clear, the il- 
lustrations are opposite and illuminating, and there is a great 
wealth of citation. The analyses are worked out in great de- 
tail and give the reader easy access to the law on the particu- 
lar point that he seeks. 

The definitions and explanations of words, phrases and 
maxims, cover 49 pages, which are by no means the least 
valuable portion of the book. 

The most important articles are those dealing with the 
subjects “Contempt,” “Contracts” and “Copyright.” 

The article “Contempt” is the work of Mr. Eugene Mc- 
Quillin, of the St. Louis bar. It covers 68 pages and is sup- 
ported by tue citations of more cases than we had ever sup- 
posed could be found on this title. We venture the assertion 
that a good many attorneys will be surprised to find what 
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may be considered as a contempt of court. To one who can 
read between the lines, the article embraces a good deal more 
than bare husks of the law. 

Mr. John D. Lawson, whose treatises on “Contracts,” 
“Bailments,” “Rights, Remedies and Practice,” and other 
legal subjects, has won for him an enviable position, is the 
author of the title “Contracts,” which embraces 573 pages. 
This is a good sized text book in itself, and the fame and 
standing of the writer make it unnecessary to dwell at all on 
its value and utility as a work of reference. 

The article of “Copyright Law’ has been edited by Mr. 
Edmund Wetmore, of the New York Bar, a gentleman who has 
been sfor many years an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. The article covers 88 pages and seems to cite all the 
American and English cases to the date of going to press. It 
shows clearly and ably the development of the law relating 
to this interesting subject and constitutes an invaluable addi- 
tion to legai: literature. A peculiarly interesting section is 
that which deals witn International copyright. 

Aside from these titles are articles on “Continuances in 
Civil Cases,” 88 pages, by Robert Grattan; “Continuances in 
Criminal Cases,’ 47 pages, by Frank E. Jennings; “Contribu- 
tion,” 16 pages, by Ernest H. Wells; “Conversion,” 36 pages, 
by Frank W. Jones; “Convicts,” 15 pages, by Walter H. 
Michael, and “Coroners,” 17 pages, by the last named gen- 
tleman. 

The publishers inform us that volume 10 will be issued 
very soon after the first of January, and that it will be 
largely taken up by a treatment of the law of “Corporations,” 
by the Hon. Seymour D. Thompson. We shall await this 
volume with interest and will give it proper attention when 
it arrives. 

- * s 
“The Law of Costs in New York,” by George E. Milliman, 
of the Rochester Bar; published by the Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Co., Rochester. Price $5.00. 


Mr. Milliman has carefully and accurately prepared a 
work of great value to the profession upon a subject hitherto 
(so far as we can recall) untouched upon. Every phase of the 
question is taken up and thorougnly discussed in this elabo- 
rate work of some 514 pages which seems destined to become 
one of the most important works of reference in every of- 
fice. The author has even gone to the extent of treating the 
entire subject of the attorney’s lien including methods of en- 
forcemont. We are glad to observe that he has been frank 
enough to sound a note of warning against trusting too much 
to cited cases, for in his preface he says: “No book upon this 
subject would be complete without a warning against relying 
upon any case for or against any proposition until the statute 
under which the reported case arose is compared with the 
existing statute. The assumption that the law has not 
changed, or reliance upon the statoment by the court that 
the statutes are the same, is always fraught with danger. 
The careful practiiioner will always compare the statutes 
even at the expense of great labor and time.” 


As an illustration of the author’s style we quote entire 
chapter 7 which treats of “Costs Upon the Decision of a 
Demurrer.” Absolute Rights to Cost in Actions at Law.— 
The right of the successful party to the costs upon the deci- 
sion of a demurrer to the whole complaint in an action at law 
is absolute, unless the case comes within the exceptions of sec- 
tion 3232 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which provides that 
‘where an issue of law and an issue of fact are joined, between 
the same parties to the same action, and the issue of fact 
remains undisposed of, when an interlocutory judgment is 
rendered upon the issue of law, the interlocutory judgment 
may, in the discretion of the court, deny costs to either party, 
or award costs to the prevailing party, either absolutely, or 
to abide the event of the trial of the issue of fact.’ It makes 
no difference that the party defeated is a public official. 
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Logical, Exhaustive, Clear, Concise 


The needs of the court, of all practitioners whether general or special, and of the office lawyer or brief maker 
are met and will be satisfied in so far as there are decided cases available to the authors at date of going to press. 

For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise will be found invaluable. 

Plodding and research in loraries is made unnecessary by this work wpon any subject considered therein; but if 
the lawyer wishes to go to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are given in one compact 


body of citations upon each subject. 


To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would be like an effort to set forth in a circular 
the contents of an entire encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages runs throughout and covers so 
many separate subjects of the law; besides you would need an entire set of an exhaustive encyclopedia of law to find 
what is compactly set forth in these three volumes on damages. 

Some of the subjects as treated herein could well be printed as separate text books. This is especially true of the 
subject of damages occasioned by personal injuries and death of a human being, of damages for injuries to real and 
personal property, of damages in insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 

A new feature is the exhaustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages in cases of 
Electric Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, also including under the latter certain subjects which 


are in the nature of damages or compensation. 


This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the decisions obtained either from the official reports, or 
from the series generally known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of decisions on general 
and particular subjects, and the citations are made to these various series. 

You will tind therein brief and. valuable quotations from the courts, cases compared, analyzed and discussed, ex- 
tended notes, procedure in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of damages. 
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Where a defendant could have demurred to a complaint, but 
prefers to raise the question upon the trial, and succeeds, he 
should be allowed no more discretionary costs than he would 
have been allowed upon a demurrer. 

“In Actions Which Involve Questions of Law and Fact— 
The court, having discretion to award costs upon the deci- 
sion of a demurrer in an action at law, where there are is- 
sues of law to be tried, cannot, after it has decided that a 
party is entitled to costs, limit the amount of costs. The 
successful party is entitled to the statutory costs as allowed 
by section 3251 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

“The costs awarded in such a case cannot be entered in 
a judgment and collected, until final judgment is rendered 
upon the issues in the action generally. 

“There are special term decisions which hold that costs 
may be awarded upon the determination of a demurrer, al- 
though other issues were left undetermined. The law is bet- 
ter determined in the decisions of the New York common 
pleas and of the general term of the fifth department, which 
holds that the costs upon such a demurrer must await the 
trial of the issues of fact, and that the party successful upon 
the demurrer must also be successful upon the trial of the 
issue of fact to recover the costs of the demurrer. The his- 
tory of these costs is given in the case last cited, and the 
conclusion there arrived at by the editor, that the court 
erred in .chis decision because its attention was not called to 
the provisions of the present Code on this subject, seems to 
be correct. 

“Where both Parties are Successful.—Costs are not award- 
ed to either party where a demurrer has been interposed 
to two or more causes of action, or counterclaims, and it is 
sustained in part and overruled in part. 

“Separate Bills of Costs, Where There Are Two or More 
Parties on the Successful Side.—Separate bills of costs must 
be awarded to the different defendants, when they have suc- 








ceeded upon the decision of a demurrer if they are not united 
in interest and have appeared by different attorneys. 

“The plaintiff, upon the decision of a demurrer in his 
favor, is not entitled to tax a separate bill of costs against 
defendants who have appeared by the same attorney, but have 
answered separately. 

“What Items are Taxable.—Upon the entry of a final 
judgment upon tne decision of a demurrer, the successful 
party in an action at law is entitled to tax a full bill of costs, 

“Upon the entry of an interlocutory judgment, where the 
defeated par‘y is given leave to piead over upon the payment 
of costs, the successful party is entitled to tax costs after 
notice and before trial, $15, trial fee $20, and disbursements. 
The disbursements allowed are those connected with the ar- 
gument of the demurrer and the entry of the judgment there- 
on, and do not include costs of serving the summons and com 
plaint, and sheriff’s fees on execution. 


“The defeated party should pay the costs of such proceed- 
ings as by the overruling of the demurrer will be vacated, 
entering judgment, satisfaction piece, transcript, and filing. 

“There re some cases which hold .uwat upon the sustaining 
of a demurrer, the successful party is entitled to tax costs 
before notice of trial. But these cases do not seem to be well 
considered and seem to be contrary to the general trend of 
the decisions. 


“In New York City Court only $20 costs are allowed upon 
sustaining a demurrer to one of several defenses set up in the 
answer. 

“Judgment Upon Frivolous Demurrer.—Upon an applica- 
tion for judgment on account of the frivolousness of a demurrer 
only motion costs can be allowed. Where, however, both par- 
ties treat a notice of application for judgment on account of 
frivolousness of the demurrer, as a notice of judgment, and the 
court decides the question upon the merits, costs as upon 
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a trial of an issue of law can be taxed, but motion costs can- 
not. 

“When Successful Party Cannot Tax Costs.—No costs 
upon the decision of a demurrer can be taxed in the final 
judgment, where they were given ‘to abide the event’ and the 
party to whom they were thus awarded was defeated upon the 
other issues, because the costs were given only on the condi- 
tion that the party successful on the demurrer should finally 
succeed. where the plaintiff had a technical cause of action to 
which the defendant demurred, the demurrer was overruled 
and judgment rendered for the plaintiff for 6 cents, with 
costs of the action to the defendant, under section 3229 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. 


“Amendment of Pleading to Obviate Defect 
Pointed out by Demurrer.—The right of a party 
to serve an amended pleading in the place 
of the one which has given rise to the demurrer 


is undoubted. The right of the party demurring to costs upon 
the demurrer is subject to the right of the opposing party to 
amend. It is the general rule that a party may by amend- 
ment obviate the objection to his pleading whether the objec- 
tion ken by motion or by a pleading, provided, of course 
that ime within which he may amend as of right has not 
exp 





Bi one case to the contrary rendered upon an un- 
contest on, and no decision was written. 

“There is mo absolute right in the party defeated upon the 
trial of a demurrer, to serve another pleading in the place of 
the one disposed of in whole or in part by the demurrer. It 
rests in the sound discretion of the court whether or not a 
party wul be allowed to dg so. The terms usually imposed 
are the payment of GA of the demurrer within a cer- 





tain time, and if an ap has been taken the costs of the 
appeal. After such a d on on appeal the successful party 
cannot obtain an extra allowance and thus make it a part of 
the costs which the opposing party must pay for the privilege 
of serving an amended pleading. 

“When the decision of the appellate court simply gives to 
the defeated party permission to apply to the court below 
for leave to withdraw his demurrer and answer, the court, 
upon such application, may impose as terms for his favor the 
payment of, not only the regular costs, but also the payment 
of an extra allowance granted. 


‘Judgment Entered Upon Decision of Demurrer.—Upon 
the decision of a demurrer to a part of the issues raised, an 
interlocutory judgment should be entered. If the demurrer is 
to all the issues unless leave to plead over be granted, a final 
judgment should be entered when an entry bill of costs can 
be taxed. 

“If the defeated party appeals from the interlocutory 
judgment, instead of pleading over, and does not stay the 
proceedings of his opponent pending the appeal, his oppo- 
nent may enter up final judgment and tax costs therein. 
when the time limited for pleading over has expired. 

“Final or Interlocutory Judgment.—The order sustaining 
or overruling a demurrer to a pleading, where leave is not 
granted to plead over, or when permission is given but is not 
accepted, authorizing a final judgment, and the successful 
party is entitled to a fuil bill of costs. 


“An interlocutory judgment is entered upon the decision 
of a demurrer, when permission is given to plead over upon 
payment of costs, but if such privilege is not accepted within 
the time allowed, a final judgment is entered. Before the 
adoption of the present Code, it was held that the costs 
granted upon the decision of a demurrer to a part of the is- 
sues raised by the pleadings were final, not interlocutory. 
But these cases on this point have been rendered obsolete by 
the adoption of the present Code. Sections 3232 and 3233 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. 

“Cost, By Whom Taxed.—The order should expressly pro- 
vide for the taxation of the costs before the clerk of the coun- 
ty in which the action is brought or before a judge, designat- 
ing him.” 

The annotations are very copious and the work is 
thoroughly reliable and up to date. 


“A Cyclopedia of Negligence Cases,” by T. F. Hamilton, of the 
New York Bar. Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New 
York City. Price $8.50. 


Some time ago we expressed an opinion (for which we 
incurred considerable adverse criticism) that the “general 
practice” attorney was becoming a thing of the past, particu- 
larly in the large communities. Attention was also called 
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to the concentration of business in the hands of a few large 
firms. We have seen no reason to change these views although 
we never went to the length of saying, as we were charged 
with doing, that the legal profession would ever become ex- 
tinct. Be that as it may, it is apparent to any member of 
the profession wno is located in New York City that the main- 
stay of the rank and file is the negligence case. 

We are not in sympathy with those who animadvert 
against contingent fees. Undoubtedly abuses have crept in, 
but the probability of the poor man obtaining redress would 
be practically nil, were this form of payment to be done away 
with. Furthermore the treatment accorded to tthe public by 
our great corporations, bad enough at present, would be in- 
finitely worse were the wholesome check of damage suits 
in any degree minimized. 

Thg foregoing is premised in order that the importance of 
a work like the present may be properiy grasped. 

Mr. Hamilton has classified New York negligence law ac- 
cording to tne facts, in one large royal octavo volume of 
nearly 1,200 pages which contain 15,000 references. This 
serves aS a guide to the busy practitioner to over 100,000 facts 
or circumstances upon which negligence has been predicated. 
In fact, it is a century of New York negligence law brought 
down to October 10, 1903. So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover it is the only work published containing all the re- 
corded negligence cases in that state. 

The arrangement is the finest which at the present 
moment we can recall ever having seen. There are twenty- 
five “main divisions” embracing such headings as “animals.” 
“bailments,” “bills, notes and checks,” “carriers of persons,” 
“carriers of property,” “highways,” “indemnity,” ‘“inde- 
pendent contractors,’ etc. Each of these are subdivided into 
perhaps one hundred sub-headings. In fact the busy lawyer 
can immediately turn to the particular portion which he 
desires to consult and find there the very case sought for. 

The book is indexed and cross-indexed to such an, extent, 
in nearly 200 pages, that instant discovery is permitted. Take 
it all in all, we can reca:i no work of its class which deserves 
more hearty and emphatic commendation. 


“Street Railway Reports Annotated,” Vol. 1. Edited by Frank 
B. Gilbert, of the Albany Bar. Published by Matthew 
Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price $5. 


This series of Reports is to contain decisions in the 
Federal Courts and courts of last resort of all the States, be- 
ginning with April 1, 1903, and is to include many important 
cases decided by lower courts of appellate and original juris- 
diction not reported in any other series. 


Many of the remarks which have been made in our pre- 
vious review of Hamilton’s “Cyclopedia of Negligence Cases” 
apropos of the importance of this branch of law, apply with 
equal force to the present work. Among the many important 
subjects covered in this first volume are: 


1.—Organization of street railway corporations and the 
grant of franchise by municipalities and giving of consent 
by abutting owners. 

2.—The taxation of the franchise and property of street 
railways by municipalities. 

3.—The rights of abutting owners to compensation for the 
use of streets and highways. 

4.—The right of a street railway corporation to extend 
its tracks across the tracks of another, or across the tracks 
of a steam railroad corporation. 

5.—Liability of a corporation for an assault upon a pas- 
senger by an employee. 

6.—Liability of a corporation for the ejection of a pas- 
senger. 

7.—Issue and acceptance of transfers, including the right 
to eject a passenger for attempting to ride on a transfer 
improperly punched. 

8.—Injury to pasengers riding on the platform or running 
board of a car; liability for starting car before passenger has 
alighted; failure to stop at a point indicated by passenger, 
ete. 

9.—Injury caused to passenger by running car at exces- 
sive speed. 

10.—Collision with pedestrians, bicyclists and vehicles in 
the streets and highways. 

11.—Duty of person to look and listen before crossing 
track. 

The annotations furnish complete and exhaustive informa- 
tion on all of these important topics and nearly every case 
is supplemented with a note discussing the leading principle 
involved and citing may prior cases upon kindred subjects. 

It is calculated that these Reports will be issued at the 
rate of about two volumes per year. 
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ROOD on WILLS 


A Treatise on the Law or WILLS, including 
also Grrrs, CAUSA Mortis, and a SumMMARY of 
the Law of Descent, DISTRIBUTION and ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. By JoHN R. Roop 





Over 700 pages One Volume $5.00 Net 


AMERICAN NOTARIES MANUAL 


For Notaries, Commissioners, Public Officers, 
Conveyancers and Law Students. Forms and Re- 
quirements for every State. (Second Edition.) 

By E. M. Joun, of the Chicago Bar. 
One Volume Buckram, $2.50 Net. Sheep, $3.00 Net 





SUTHERLAND ON DAMAGES 


A new, complete and exhaustive edition of the standard treatite on DAMAGES, embracing an 
elementary exposition of the law and also its application to particular subjects of Contract and Tort. 


By J. G. SUTHERLAND 


Third Edition 


By J. R, BERRYMAN 


Four Large Volumes, Twenty-Four Dollars Net 





VAN ZILE on EQUITY 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Equity, PLEAD- 
ING and PRACTICE. 

By Puriip T. VAN ZIL#, of the Detroit Bar 
$6.00 Net 


Over 1000 pages One Volume 





FREUND—POLICE POWER 


Embracing PusBLic Poticy and ConsTITUTIONAL 
Ricuts. A Treatise on AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAw. By ERNst FreEuNpD, Professor of 
Law in the University of Chicago. 

One Volume $6.00 Net 912 pages 





DESCRIPTIVE ANNOUNCEMENTS ON REQUEST 


CALLAGHAN AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 








As an illustration of the care with which the notes have 


been prepared we quote the following from page 242 under 
the heading of “Dangerous Rate of Speed.” 


Dangerous Rate of Speed.—As to whether or not the rate 
of speed at which a car is operated is dangerous is usually 
determined by the circumstances and the local conditions; 
as where it was shown that a driver of a street car drove the 
horses attached thereto on a trot in a place where excavations 
were being made for the purpose of repairing the tracks, and 
the defendant was held liable therefor. Daub v. Yonkers R. 
Co., 69 Hun (N. Y.), 138, 23 N. Y. Supp. 268. 


“In the case of Schmidt v. Coney Island & Brooklyn R. 
R. Co., 26 App. Div. (N. Y.) 391, 49 N. Y. Supp. 777, it ap- 
peared that a passenger upon an Open car seated at the 
end of one of the seats arose from his seat to signal the 
conductor to stop the car; the sway of the car caused by its 
speed threw him from his balance and he was injured. It was 
held that it was proper to submit to the jury the question 
whether, at the time of the accident, the car, by reason of the 
sped at which it was being propelled, swayed from side to side 
in such a manner as to endanger the safety of a passenger, 
who had occasion for any purpose to assume a standing posi- 
tion. See also Whitaker v. Staten Island Midland R. R. 
Co., 72 App. Div. (N. Y.) 468, 76 N. Y. Supp. 548, in which 
the car continued to move rapidly over a crossing which was 
also incumbered by an abrupt curve and two open switches 
and other railroad tracks, and in consequence of the rapid 
motion of the car the plaintiff was thrown therefrom and 
injured; it was held that the question of negligence was 
properly submitted to the jury. 


“In the case of Reber v. Pittsb. & Birmingham Trac. Co., 
179 Pa. St. 339, 36 Atl. 245, 57 Am. St. Rep. 599, a passenger 
on an electric car at night, being unable to enter the car 
because of its crowded condition, took a position on the rear 
Platform uppon the invitation of the conductor, and while 
in such position the electric current was turned off, causing 
the lights to be extinguished, and the car was allowed to run 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour down a grade 
in which thtere was a sharp curve. When the car struck the 
surve the plaintiff's hold on the railing was broken and he 
was thrown off; it was the habitual custom of the company to 
carry passengers on the platform of its cars and the plain- 
tiff was there with the consent of the conductor and was 








unable to get elsewhere on the car; the plaintiff was familiar 
with the locality and knew of the curve; he was aware of 
the danger of his position; it was held that the question of 
negligence on the part of the defendant and of contributory 
negligence on the part of the passenger was for the jury. 

“As to what rate is deemed excessive, se cases cited in 
notes the State Rys. & Elec Co. post, p. 261; Lane v. Brooklyn 
H. R. Co., post, p. 587; Fisher v. Union Ry Co., post p.. 636. 

“Presumption of Negligence; Rebuttal—Whatever pre- 
sumption of negligence there is, when an accident to a pas- 
senger is occasioned by the sudden jerk or lunge of a car, re- 
sulting from its rapidly rounding a curve, may be overcome 
by proof that the defendant used the utmost care and dili- 
gence to prevent the accident, and that it was produced by 
some cause beyond its control, or that the passenger himself 
was guilty of controbutory negligence. Hite v. Metropolitan 
St. R. R. Co., 130 Mo. 132, 31 S. W. 262, 51 Am. St. Rep. 555; 
Werle v. L. I. R. Co., 98 N. Y. 650. , 


“In order to justify a jury in finding a street railroad 
company operated by electricity, guilty of negligence by rea- 
son of the running of a motor car at too high a rate of speed, 
there must be some evidence that the rate of speed is un- 
usual, improper, or dangerous, and the jury is not permitted 
to speculate as to the duty of the railroad company in regard 
to the rate of speed at which it may run its cars, nor to 
capriciously fix such rate without evidence. Francisco v. Troy 
& Lansingburg R. R. Co., 78 Hun (N. Y.) 13, 29 N. Y. Supp. 
247. 

“What Constitutes Dangerous Rate of Speed.—Without 
doubt a rate of speed may be dangerous taken in connection 
with other circumstances; as, for instance, condition of the 
track, which would be entirely safe under other circumstances. 
The degree of curvature may be such as to render more than 
a given rate of speed dangerous, and a dangerous rate of speed 
is negligence. Cheasapeake & Ohio R. R. Co. v. Clowes, 93 
Va. 189, 24 S. E. 833. In this case it was also held thata an 
instruction to the effect that if the jury believed that the plain- 
tiff was thrown from the caar by reason of the defendant’s 
trains being run over the switch and along the curve men- 
tioned in the declaration at ‘an unusually rapid rate of speed’ 
they must find for the plaintiff, is erroneous, since it does not 
necessarily follow that an ‘unusually rapid rate of speed’ 
is a dangerous rate of speed.’” 
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WEEKLY WAGE LAW.—A statute requiring the week- 
ly payment of wages is held, in Republic Iron & S. Co. v. 
State (Ind.) 62°L. R. A. 136, to deprive citizens of their liberty 
and property without due process of law, by interfering with 
the liberty of contract. 

s * o 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—The statutory prohibition of 
the manufacture or sale of baking powder containing alum is 
held, in State v. Layton (Mo.) 62 L. R. A. 163, not to be un- 
constitutional in view of the dispute as to the fact of its 
wholesomeness, which prevents the court from taking judicial 
notice that it is wholesome and innocuous. 

ca - - 

NEGLIGENCE—BEES.—A keeper of bees, who locates 
their hives within a few feet of a post which he has fixed for 
fastening horses to, when he knows that they are prone to at- 
tack perspiring horses, is held, in Parsons v. Manser (Iowa) 
62 L. R. A. 132, to be properly found guilty of negligence. The 
other cases as to liability of owner of bees for injuries done 
by them are collected in a note to this case. 


CARRIERS.—One who boards a train without a ticket 
because the ticket office is not open for the sale of tickets as 
required by statute is held, in Monnier v. New York C. & 
H. R. R. Co. (N. Y.) 62 L. R. A. 357, to have no right to re- 
fuse to pay the extra fare required of passengers without 
tickets, and resist ejection on tender of the price of the 
ticket, but to be required to pay the additional fare, and re- 
sort to his legal remedy to recover it and the statutory penalty 
for failure to have the office open. 

The terminal carrier which under its tariff agreements. 
has paid the duties exacted under the laws of the United 
States on bond of goods at the port of entry that the initial 
carrier was forced to pay in order to regain possession and 
forward the goods, is held, in Wabash R. Co. v. Pearce, Adv. 
Sheets U. S. 1904, 231, to have a lien on such goods for the 
amount of such duties. 


POLICE POWER.—The prohibition against the sale with- 
in the state of adulterated food products is held, in Crossman 
v. Lurman, Adv. Sheets U. S. 1904, 234, as applied to food 


products imported into the United States through the channels 
of foreign commerce, not to violate the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution, but to be a valid exercise of the 
police power of the state legislature for the benefit of its 
people in the prevention of deception and fraud. 


ss ¢s . 

DENYING EQUAL PROTECTION.—A denial of the equal 
protection of the laws is held in Rogers v. Alabama, Adv. 
Sheets U. S. 1904, 257, to be made by ruling of a state court 
upon a motion to quash an indictment because of the ex- 


clusion of negroes from the grand jury lists, by which such 
motion, though but two printed octavo pages in length, was 
struck from the files under the color of local practice for 
prolixity, because it contained an allegation that certain 








provisions of the newly adopted state Constitution claimed 
to have the effect of disfranchising negroes because of their 
race worked as a reason in the minds of the jury commis- 
sion@érs for their action. 

. * s 

PUBLIC POLICY.—A contract to share the profits of a 
“short” sale of the stock of a corporation, the shares to meet 
which are to be purchased at a decline anticipated because of 
a legislative investigation of its affairs with one about to 
bring such affairs to the attention of the legislature with the 
intention of impairing the reputation of the corporation for 
the protection of his own business, made in consideration of 
his furnishing advance information as to the probable cause 
and development of the investigation, is held, in Veazey v. 
Allen (N. Y.) 62 L. R. A. 362, to be void as contrary to public 
policy. 

* * ¢ 

AGGRAVATION OF INJURIES THROUGH FAILURE TO 
PROCURE MEDICAL ASSISTANCE.—An aggravation of per- 
sonal injuries caused by the neglect or failure of the injured 
person to obtain the needed medical or surgical assistance is 
held, in Texas & P. R. Co. v. White (C. C. App. 5th C.) 62 
L. R. A. 90, not to be chargeable against the party by whose 
negligence the original injury was received. 

* *+ & 

CONTROL OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES OVER PUPILS. 
—The board of education is held, in Jones v, Cody (Mich.) 
62 L. R. A. 160, to have the right to require pupils to go di- 
rectly home when dismissed from school, under statutory 
authority to pass rules relative to anything whatever that may 
advance the interests of education, the good government and 
prosperity of the free schools, and the welfare of the public 
concerning the same. The right of school authorities to con- 


trol pupils when going to and from schoo] is discussed in a 
note to this case. 
_ * s 


SAFE-GUARDING RAILROAD CROSSINGS.—After a 
railroad company has acquired and exercised the right to cross 
the tracks of a street-car company, the latter, equally with 
the former, is held, in Detroit, Ft. W. & B. I. Ry. v. Osborn 
(Mich.) 62 L. R. A. 149, to become subject to the power of the 
state as to the imposition of the expense of the additional 
safeguards necessary to avoid accidents, although the neces- 


sity for them was caused solely by the railroad company. 
. . * 


GARNISHMENT.—A non-resident temporarily in the state 
is held, in Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Rogers (W. Va.) 62 L. R. A. 
178, to be liable to be summoned and compelled to answer as 
garnishee, but not to be liable to further proceedings in the 
cause, for want of jurisdiction, unless when garnished he has 
in the state property of the defendant in his possession, or is 
bound to pay the defendant money, or deliver to him property 


within the state. 
eee 


NECESSARIES.—Necessary medical attendance furnished 
a husband temporarily incapacitated by illness, who is actu- 
ally a part of the family, living with it as such, is held, in 
Leake v. Lucas (Neb.) 62 L. R. A. 190, to come fairly within 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


eee 


WASHINGTON (Washington Co.)—O’Meara & Co., 813 G st., N. W. 
Refer to Columbia National Bank. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO (Cook Co.)—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Actes as 
counsel to practising s in patent causes. All 
conveniences for taking ° 





Consult references in Washin«.., Bradstreet’s Agency, tue Wviuubia Nationa! Bank 


E. C. SICCERS, 
NATIONAL UNION BUILDING, 
918 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





the rule of the statute making the wife liable as surety for 
necessaries furnished the family. 

The commission of incest by a man, is held in State v. 
Burt (S. D.) 62 L. R. A. 172, not to be a crime against his 
wife, within the meaning of a statute forbidding the latter to 
be a witness agains: him without his consent, except when 


he is prosecuted for the commission of a crime against her. 
a a 


CORPORATION—NAME OF.—That a corporation has ac- 
quired its corporate name from the state, is held, in Peck 
Bros. & Co. v. Peck Bros. & Co. (C. C. App. Tth 
Cc.) 62 L. R. A. 81, not to prevent a Federal court 
from enjoining it from using the name at the 
suit of a corporation of another state, if the statute permitted 
the corporators to select the name, and it was chosen fraudu- 
lently for the purpose of appropriating the good will of the 
other corporation 

s* ¢« # 

CHICAGO’S LIABILITY FOR THE IROQUOIS THEATRE 
FIRE.—Considerable discussion has appeared in the public 
press, respecting the suits brought against the city of Chi- 
cago on account of the Iroquois Theatre fire. They are said 
to be based on the failure of the city to enforce its ordinances 
that would have prevented the fire. But the decisions of the 
courts give little basis for such suits. The courts have usual- 
ly denied the liability of a city for failure to enforce ordi- 
nances against fireworks in streets, even when the city of- 
ficers participated in setting off the fireworks, or even when 
they expressly suspended the ordinances for the occasion. 
Cases to this effect are collected in a note in 16 LL. R. A. 
395. To similar effect it is held, in O’Rourk v. Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) 19 L. R. A. 789, that a city is not liable for the viola- 
tion of an ordinance, with the acquiescence of the officials, 
by firing a cannon in a public street. Failure to enforce other 
ordinances, such as those against coasting on a public street, 
has been held, as in Wilmington v. Vandegrift (Del.) 25 L. R. 
A. 538, to create no liability against the city. But an ap- 
parent exception to the general rule is found in the Maryland 
case of Hagerstown v. Klotz, 54 L. R. A. 940, holding the 
city liable for failure to enforce an ordinance limiting the 
speed of bicycles on streets. And where the city expressly 
authorized the explosion of fireworks, which constituted a 
dangerous public nuisance, it was held liable, in Speir v. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) 21 L. R. A. 641. 

es ¢+ 6 

RIGHT TO KEEP BLACKLIST OF EX-EMPLOYEES.— 
The action of the Western Union Telegraph Company, in jis- 
charging all employees who were members of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, resulted in the filing of a bill in equity 
by members of the union, alleging that the company, its of- 
ficers and agents, unlawfully combined and confederated 
together to destroy the union, and by threats, etc., are inter- 
fering with their employees because they have joined the 
union, and that they are seeking to prevent the discharged 
employees from obtaining other employment as telegraph 
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operators. Judge Rogers, after consideration of this case, 
reported as Boyer v. W. U. Tel. Co., 124 Federal Reporter, 
246, dismissed the bill for want of equity. He holds that 
there can be no such thing as an unlawful conspiracy to de- 
stroy a labor union by refusing to employ its members oz in 
discharging them “for any reason or for no reason,” in the 
absence of a contract for employment for a definite time. The 
case would be the same if the men were discharged because 
they were Odd Fellows or belonged to the Presbyterian 
Church or the Grand Army of the Republic. It would be 
intolerable for a court of equity to compel a man to serve 
another against his will, or to compel one to employ persons 
he did not want. The court holds further that an employer 
may keep in a book the names of employees discharged be- 
cause they were members of a labor union, and may invite 
inspection of this book by other employers, even though the 
latter therefore refuse to hire the discharged employees. The 
court refers to a number of interesting cases on the subject. 


8 = 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—A statute permitting the sale 
at auction of trespassing animals after the posting for ten 
days by the proper officer of notice that the animals had been 
impounded, and are detained for a certain amount of damages 
and costs, without providing any judicial proceedings to as- 


certain either the damages to be paid, or whether or not 
the animals were in fact running at large within the mean- 
ing of the statute, is held, in Greer v. Downey (Ariz.) 61 
L. R. A. 408, to be void as depriving the owner of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

A statute authorizing the question of the good faith of 
the prosecuting witness in instituting a prosecution to be 
tried and determined at the same time that the defendant is 
tried, and the taxation of costs against him in case it is found 
that in filing the information he acted maliciously or with- 
out probable cause, is held, in Rickley v. State (Neb.) 61 L. 
R. A. 489, to be unconstitutional and void. The constitution- 
ality of statutes authorizing costs of prosecution to be im- 
posed upon prosecuting witness is considered in a note to this 
case. 

A limitation of the hours of labor of employees ‘of a pub- 
lie service corporation, such as a street railway company, to 
not more than ten out of twenty-four, to be performed within 
twelve consecutive hours, is held, in Re Ten-Hour Law for 
Street Railway Corporations (R. I.) 61 L. R. A. 612, to be a 
valf™ exercise of the police power of the Legislature. 

A statute giving mortgages to building and loan asso- 
ciations priority over other liens upon the mortgaged property 
flied subsequent to the recording of the mortgage, is held, in 
Julien v. Model Building L. & I. Asso. (Wis.) 61 L. R. A. 
668, not to be void as depriving anyone of the equal protection 
of the laws. 
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At this rate the Czar’s prayer for disarmament will be 
answered soon.—The Chicago “News.” 

ee 

The shipbuilding trust should do something nice by Japan 
for her eifort to create new business.—-The Washington “Post.” 

ss 8 

When the bonds of the Philippine Islands are quoted 
higher than British consols, it really looks as if there had been 
a revolution in that part of the -world.—The New York “Mail 
and Express.” 

* «ss 

Postage on manuscripts sent to foreign countries is 
cheaper than it is to places within the United States. The 
Government evidentiy wants to encourage the emigration of 
American manuscripts.—The Memphis “Commercial Appeal.” 

* ¢+ @ 

WHAT SHE WANTED.—“‘Are you the judge of repro- 
bate?’ said the old lady, as she walked into the judge’s of- 
fice. 

“I am tne judge of probate,” was the reply. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,’’ quoth the lady. “You see, 
my husband died detested, and left me several little infidels, 
and I want to be their executioner.”—London “Daily News.” 

s* + & 


WHERE ELSE?—A lawyer of New Haven once introduced 
to Judge Lyman bs. Burr a novelist who is now famous. The 
novelist was young and obscure <t the time, but what he 
lacked in years and fame he more than made up for in self- 
eonfidence. 

Judge Burr observed the young man closely and sternly. 
Finally he said: 

“So you expect to be famous some day, eh?” 

“Some day,” said the young man, “I expect to have the 
world at my feet.” 

“What have you been doing all this time,” said the 
judge, “walking on your hands?’ 

sss 

THE PATRIOTISM OF BROWN.—Congressman Griggs, 
of Georgia, is a raconteur who doesn’t mind telling a joke 
on himself. ; 

“When I was prosecuting attorney of Bartlett county,” 
Mr. Griggs said, “an old fellow, not of much account, 
but a great rriend of mine, was indicted for larceny. He came 
to see me and protested, but I told him I must do my duty 
te the State. 

“Well, the case came to trial and Jim had no counsel. 
The judge looked at him severely, over his spectacles, and 
said: 

“*Mr. Brown, you are charged with a very grave offence. 
I think you had best secure an attorney.’ 

“Old Jim got up with a preternatural gravity, and ad- 
dressed the court and me. 

“*Your honor,’ he said, ‘I love the old State of Georgy. 
On one of these old red hills, I _ first § seen 
the light of day, and when I die I hope to 
lay my tired old bones down right here. For no considera- 
tion would I take advantage of the good old State.’ 

“Here he looked hard at me, the State’s attorney. 








Other Ghings. 








“ ‘So your Honor, until the State of Georgy gets a lawyer, 
1 dén’t expect to hire one,’ he said and sat down. 
“Needless to say we rewarded Brown’s patriotism with 


freedom.” 
* * . 


AND SO HE SAT DOWN.—The judge had had his patience 
sorely tried by lawyers who wished to talk and by men who 
tried to evade jury service. Between hypothetical questions 
and execuses it seemed as if they never would get to the actual 
trial of the case. So when the puzzled little German who had 
been accepted by both sides jumped up, the judge was exas- 
perated. 

“Shudge!” cried the German. 

“What is it?’ demanded the judge. 

“I tink I like to go home to my vife,” said tue German. 

“You can’t,” retorted the judge. “Sit down.” 

“But, shudge,” persisted the German, “I don’t tink I 
make a good shuror.” 

“You're the best in the box,” said the judge. “Sit down.” 

The little German pointed at the lawyers, to make his last 
desperate plea. 

“Shuage,” he said, “I can’t make noddings out of what 
these fellers say.” 

It was the judge’s chance to get even for many annoy- 
ances. 

“Neither can any one else,” he said. “Sit down.” 

With a sigh the little German sat down.—Chicago “Post.”’ 

ses 


FINANCE v. wAW.—A choice of a profession is often 
the turning point in a man’s life, and sometimes a little thing 
will decide the bend of the twig. Senator Andrew J. 
Peters, after being graduated from a university, was in a 
quandary whether to learn the banking business or study 
law. So he asked a prominent financier just what his idea 
was of banking and the stock market. 

“T’ll tell you, Andrew,” said his mentor, the stock market 
is the easiest thing imaginable. The rule for success is so 
simple, a child can understand. You have only to pay for 
something you can’t get, with money you haven’t got and then 
sell what you never had for more than it ever cost.” 

“It appeared so simple,” commented Mr. Peters, “that on 
the following day I applied for admission to the law school.’ 
eee 

THE NEW SENATE CHAPLAIN.—With the new atten- 
tion drawn to him by his appointment to be Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, stories of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
past are in vogue. Here is one from the New York “Tribune:” 

There is one tale touching upon his editorial career in 
which the irrepressible office boy figures. The doctor had oc- 
casion to send the boy on an errand to a firm which for the 
sake of convenience will be called Black, White & Co. The 
hour was late and on the way the boy tarried so long that 
when he finally arrived at the offices of Black, White & Co. 
he found, much to his dismay, the placed closed up. 

How to announce his failure to perform the errand as 
directed in a satisfactory manner was evidently the problem 
that confronted the boy, and when he entered the doctor’s 
office he had his lie prepared. 
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“The firm was out,” said the boy as he laid the note he 
had failed to deliver on the desk. 

“Very well,” replied the doctor. “You may take it in the 
morning. xou are excused for the day.” 

It would have sufficed the boy had he left the office at that 
point, but finding that his falsehood worked admirably and 
with a conscience working guiltily within him, he could not 
avoid saying: 

“Neither Mr. Black nor Mr. White was in. Fact is, I went 
to both their places and was disappointed.” 

The doctor wueeled about in his chair. 

“What is that you say?” he demanded. 

“I went to both places and neither of the men was in.” 

Dr. Hale looked the youthful prevaricator over. 

“Um-m-m,” he mused. “So you went to poth places, eh? 
Quite interesting, my boy; quite interesting. Mr. Black has 
been dead ten years and Mr, White eight years—er—er—by 
the way, which place did you go to first?” 


MURDER JUDICIALLY DEFINED. 

An English law journal attributes to an American judge 
down South the following charge to a jury in explanation of 
the difference between a verdict of murder and one of man- 
slaughter: “Gentlemen,” he said, with admirable lucidity, 
“murder is where a man is murderously killed. The killer 
in such a case is a murderer. No, murder by poison is just as 
much murder as murder with a gun, pistol or knife. It is the 
simple act of murdering that constitutes murder in the eye 
of the law. Don’t let the idea of murder and manslaughter 
confound you. Murder is one thing, manslaughter is quite 
another. Consequently, if there has been a murder, and it is 
not manslaughter, then it must be murder. Don’t let this 
point escape you. Self-murder has nothing to do with this 
case. According to Blackstone and all the best legal writers, 
one man cannot commit felo de se upon another; and this is 
clearly my opinion. Gentlemen, murder is murder. The 
murder of a brother is called fratricide: the murder of a 
father is called parricide, but that don’t’ enter 
into this case. As I have said before, murder is emphatically 
murder. You will now consider your verdict, gentlemen, and 
make up your minds according to the law and the evidence, 
not forgetting the explanation 1 have given you.” 

ses 8 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Lawyer Francis L. Wellman, who recently put forth a 
book entitled “The Art of Cross-Examination,” says the 
New York °Sun,” had an opportunity yesterday in the Su- 
preme Court to practise the art. 

A schoolmistress was put on the stand before Justice 
Blanchard in the suit of Nathan Metz against the Metropolitan 
Street Railroad Company to recover damages for injuries. 
The witness testified on direct examination that she had seen 
a cable car knock Metz down and that it was going at a “ter- 
rible rate.” Mr. Wellman then took her in hand. 

“What do you mean by a ‘terrible rate, madam?” he 
asked. 

“Well, twice as fast as a train, | think,” was the answer. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the author-lawyer. “Let me think. An 
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ordinary train goes about 35 miles an hour. Twice that would 
be 70 miles an hour. Would you say that the car was making 
70 miles an hour?” 

“Oh, yes, and more,” replied the ingenuous witness. 

“More than 70? Shall we say 80?” 

“Yes, fully that.” 

“Pernaps even more. Maybe 90 or 100 miles?” 

“IT think so.” 

Wellman dodged back to his table and took up a copy 
of his own book. Turning to page 152, he read earnestly for 
a few moments and then resumed, evidently fortified. 

“Now, madam, we have got as far as 100 miles an hour. 
I don’t want to pose as an auctioneer, but shall we make it 
125?” 

“Yes, I think it went faster than that,” replied the wit- 
ness, smiliing. 

“One hundred and twenty-five, 125—going at—let us say 
150," urged Wellman in his most persuasive tones. By this 
time the courtroom was in an uproar, but the stenographer 
managed to catch the witness’ affirmative nod. 

When Wellman got to 175, his next bid, the schoolmistress 
refused to nod. The court officers were anxiously trying to 
bring the courtroom to order, but Wellman repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“No,” said the witness. “I don’t think the car was going 
quite 175 miles an hour. I don’t think it went over 150.” 

Much disappointed, Wellman walked up to her and said 
in his severest tones: 

“Madam, don’t you know that there never was a cable 
car in this city that could go faster than 12 miles an hour?” 

“No, sir; I do not,” she retorted. 

“Then you can leave the stand,” he declared, and the 
schoolmistress resumed her seat in the courtroom amid the 
titters of the jury. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
fer one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger space in proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4i!, N.Y City 








$3,009.(0 will buy first-class law office and business 
io best City in ( m. Fine climate, mining, stock 
raising and forming. Address, “OREGON,” care 
A can Lav yer's Agency, Box 411. 


AW BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
with two offices, S. W lowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,20 representing 25 agencies. 100 other foreign clients; 
reosives 4-5 collect on entire country, consequent litt 
acer $700, cash only, ill health. Address “CU. P 
~* Fulton st., Ch cago, li. 

VNLY $500 wil) boy «© good practice in a thrifty 
western town, hase been paying $150.00 per 
— Purchaser should be able to handle 

estate and inearesace ip conurection. No 
cpreeiton Just the place for a young lawyer 
a ‘ varied practice. For particalare 


. 6, -< “American Lawyer's 
eng as Box 411, N. ¥. City. 


Want to make the acquaintance of a reliable 
oe grees Attorney at law as | have « rail- 
toad matter in which I own certain rights that 
{ wish to consult bim upon immediately. Ad- 
dress E. W. SWENTZELL, 380 4th Street, 
Breekiyo N. Y. 


‘WANTED—Competent, capable, active, energetic 
young lawyer, 31 years of age, ten years’ ex- 
perience in all lines of professional work, fa- 
miliar with Code and Common Law systems, and 
eonsidered good trial lawyer, desires position 
with good lawyer or firm in Western City. Ad- 
dress “M. O.,"" care “‘American Lawyer's” 
Agency, Box 411, N. Y. 

















WANTED—A PARTNER. I HAVE A GOOD OFFICE 
next door to the Court Huse, one block from the Capi 
tal building one block from the Land office iu a good 
Western city thecapital of the St«te and I have a good 
practice already established. Address * 0” care Ameri- 
ean Lawyer's Agency, Box 411, N. Y. City. 


What Do You 
Think About It? 




















Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER? 
is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is t e best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Neve'th: less, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any Suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraterni'y what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 
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Bank, Thomaston. | Rome (Floyd) ............ss0e++ . E. Carpenter | Mattoon 
Willimantic (W ON ee Curtis Dean | Savannah* " Chatham) Seca he eaten “iteH & DENMARK | Refer to 
(Hartford) ............. J. W. Johnson | Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
> G. a og & Co and ‘ihe Bradstreet Co., all of | 
vapnah. 
DELAWARE. Stilimore Ceeiaael ans cinadbnawt Send to Suvinsbese 
Sammertown (Eo anuel)......... Send te Swainaboro 
Dover® egg " a ep Oa ke Sammit oneal sdinemiiihamnes ae Send to Swainsboro 
iidditowa (Now Cu —. cccosaaeaae ow I) 2.2.2) “" SAFFOLD & LARSEN 


Hefer to Bank s Gras mont, (Grayment) and - iti- 
wie zens of Swainsboro. 
WALTER H. HAYES. & $39 Market st. Refers to Un 

ion N ¢ Wilmi “homasville « Thomas). an baianges, & MacIntyre 














ational Bank o Thomson (MeDuéile)... + seege John F. Wess 
| viften BUG cccocccccesaccocs sthan B urre 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ; Refers ce taie & Bask as “a a per 
WASHINGTON ( Washington) ee Pumnedeccsoccnconscs 
GERRY & MINOR,Colorado Bldg, 14 &G st.,N. w. | “*¥ctose’(Ware) --..-. -...... - Toomer & Reynolds 
(Walter V BR. §. Minor). Re. | efer to Bank of Waycross. 
fer to American Sec’y & Co.. the fan Ww oe ¥. — Refers _— aj 2. 
can Nat'l Bank, Itallan Embasay, Swise Legw serail ro ret: 6 ore nammamers martenecie te 
tion, etc. Practice before all courte and I 
tae disan 8 — collection department. DAHO. STONE 4 FULLER, Wooiner Bid. eter to Finer: 
Boise City* (Ada)....................Charles F. Neal . Merchants’ nk and Savings- 
ea Te & BRANDENBURG, mercial, rol Caldwell (Canyon). oo neibha ‘HA Grilathe of Peoria iL 
estate and co poration law, patents and claims. | Cballis* (Custer) .-.-.........--------- aR Hq. Johnston 
Refers to Secoud National Bank & U. § Fi- | Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) .. ecccee a, 
delity & Guaranty Co | Kingston (Shoshone) .. . Isaac ry 
BLACKBURN & BLACKBURN, ci Louisiana ave | (Iu the Coeur @’ Alenes, Idaho.) “harone to Od Na- 
Practice in the Bupréme Ovars tof the Un a oe (Gallatin Tae ws 
0. 
Sevag courts of th the District “% Se <n Lewiston’ (Nez Perces) S. L. McFarland Rotfecen SE nanadéoccesccoees cannes E. 8. Stilee~ 
wizse ¢ mercantil cehectiens: —— Latah)...... -- Refers to 
‘ ( GE) . capcccccccvccccccesss. 
B. P. DLZBERG, iAtiaatl Bldg. Refers to Colum- P seatello- (Bannock) eeeeneneyres 
E. e SIGGERs. mr) ‘s st., N.W Patents and on City* (Lemhi) ...............-++. 
Wardner* (Shoshone).................. 
Patent Law. (See adv't.) Refers to Weber Bank, 
FLORIDA. | Weiser ( Washington).........<--.-0.---3. 
palachicola* (Franklin)... ......... WB. Sheppard ILLINOIS. 
Bartow (Polk)...........«-«ssee0e- Tucker & Tucker 
ornRatere to 9. enls & 6 a 7-4. GOwart | aviation CEntn)q.cnsecseee.  -------- 
Keys (Levy csoseee sees J. Latuerlob Amboy (hae) -n-vsvvcccccceeeeesse¥ ens 
yo eg tt Ahem - er, Or Arcola Douglas Pree rrr rier iit t 
Chiles Wain Gs. Bankers, at this place. ; ; ire cndaall 
Gainesvule* (Alacanua). . H. Kane: 


Jacksonville’ (Duval)..... 













(Hancock) ; —— F Winca | Corkville* (Kendall).........-+-..-.--- 
(Champaign) . wis ngard 
Chenoa (McLean) ...... 2.200. .<0+<0000s O. W. Batrum 
CHICAGO* (Cook) INDIANA. 
FERGUSON & Soennes. Tithe & Trost ~~ 100 * eeseuecececece le 
Washington st Commercial eh pom —cannenemanaann Ly wy 
Real Estate Law and T Mark ——— ««=+-.800 Plymouth 
Cases. Refer to Chi National Bank & a ss ae secccoce Bene @ Bese 
Chicago Title & Trust Batesville Ng ARES Re Cravens & Cravens 
Peoria) = Bedford* (Lawrence) 














to 
* (E@ingham)....... ......... it Bros. | Crawfordsville* Saat... Saat. 
ee Fuel Wetleuai Bank sain Refers to First and 2 Wetenes Boeke 
RG ctandacccdeccecececccce Powers & Baldwis | Crown Point* (Lake ............ — Ty MoMahan 


Dublin (Laurens)..........+- Wilton Williams 
Refers to Laurens facing , Dublin Banking 
Co. and First National Ban 


Eastman* (Dodge) ........-.-..+-+-00-- J, F below 
Eatonton (Putnam) .....-.c0csc.ccsoeeW, B. Wingt 

















Biberton* (Elbert). ........-....-.0«-- Differ Martin J. Dillon 
Fort Gaines” (Clay).........-.cs-0e-0000-B. F. Galesbare’ (Enax) To th dkecsennege WM. D. soDFREY Trust Co. 
Gainesville* ( D. ccccccccccccscccosecs cole Ms Bi Galesburg National Bank Bldg. Attorney for | Frankfort* (Clinton) .................. Charles Stanley 
—— (Emanuel) ..........--...- Send to Swainsboro on Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank. Oneida. | Frankton (Madison) .............. <euenas J. M. Farlow 
mont —« ndeoodennnent Send to swainsboro 2 ron Pe Senet & ‘Savings Bank Goodland (Newton).....................3. W. Oswald 
Grin” M. W. Beok | Giftord’ (Chass . --Send to Champaign | Geshen* (Elkhart)............... .... Mummert & J 
Diinteeanentel Send to Mattoun and personal attention to commercial bash, 
Choisser, Whitley & Choisser ness, and long distance 
once Scasenneee S Potter all in and 
enubess t= yg Elk 
inode ceeeag, seis Greencastle (Putnam) .................. Jackson Boyd 
me i p Faek. in , Cuaiies W. teeen Greenfield* ( Decddsecsscocencse —y 
Grange* (Treup)..............- Harwell omer (Champaign)..........-...- Send to Champaign (Decatar).............. . Jenkins 
Stewart) cocce etanetl wer. T. Hokey Ivesdale (Champaign). ............ Send to Cham; Hammond (Lake)................... F. 
P UMINDE noe 2. cccccecceccoces Richard K. Hines | Jacksonville* ( asneacadonde ois ates (Blackford)............- John A. 
( _ ae MeKensle & MeRaget —_ ety puendéeess oxpemonnet ne & Wane : ville ms ssetncowcteeas bY 
Dotoreseces: sncesuasae DaPree | Kankak Kankakee).... ....... e| Paddock untington* (Huntington)....... TKINS & MORGANS 
Mewnan* (Coweta)... ........-.20. ...+<-- . M. GLASS | Kewanee ( Peasecsecece a<0ns seal ilson Refer to the Citizens 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- lope Sent Sendcascees coccece Barnes & Magoon eee aa a 
Co. of Newnan. to First Nationa) Bank. JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bidg.- 
~— (Emanuel).........0.- Send to Swainsboro | Lincoin* (Logan)..........-...---- Samuel L. Wallace Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 
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Indianapolis, (Continued.) Centerville (A Oskaioosa* (Mahaska)....... evcccececes James A. Rice 
MUKKIS & NEWBERGER, «yr Club Bidg FEE & F ree Reter to Firet National he Center Ossian (Winneshiek) - Send to Decorah 
Practice in Federal, State and Supreme ville } Nat'l Bank and Cituzens Sa -.--..8end to Bode 
Courts. Commercial and corporation law. Uo!- George F. Heindel 
lection de t. otaries e Send to Fairfield 
and long telephone in office. Refer « - Send to Jefferson 
t Cush On a ee -Bend to Fairfield 
H.B Co. and ver Nat. Bank. N D ences ecesecesoceses F. 8. Burling 
Inwood (Marshall)........ cveveveughseey ee ~— id to Maquoketa 
Sasper* (Dubois)........... ......Milburn & 4 Primghar* (O’Brien).... .........- 0. H. Montsheimer 
Kendallville (Noble)................. Albert B. “= (Greene).... ......-.--+---..8end to Jefferson 
Kokomo* (Howard)........ Blackli Ly aw * (Lyon) ....--....00s00000+-- C. J. Miller 
Py med Pocecssntnl F. Severson Rock V; (Sica) heacsoces «aaseeeeees W. C, Leonard 
Le * ( SIRI cence. cocces sesnuinn wWece Doran Rolfe TD odidecccoeesecenntl «-..-O0. C. Delle 
Limestone (Lawrence: wesoteuenteddiall to Ruthven (Palo Alto)...... ...... Send 
Meine a, GORGE). ccc cccccccccesesess Nelson & M ae O'Brisa aepogecceses evcececscese .H. 
‘arion* (Grant) ............. ounece ey & ine PD saccceccoscsacoc cabal A. Willoox 
Middlebury (Elkhart)....... «+++ee---. Sond to Goshen .F. eee aie aeeenannenesah aan . P. Searle 
Milleraburgh (Elkhart)............. Send to Goshen wford) .P. Scranton Greens) Poke we eonensssssesS0nd to Jefferson 
Mishawaka (St. Joseph). Handley & Pyle, South Bend Des Moines* (Polk) Beranton SE ccocacescesenanad Send to Creston 
Mitchell (Lawrence). to Bedford Sheldon riz 5 aan sennae «-eeeee-..Boies & Roth 
Mount Vernon* ( .... William Lendes Refers to Governor of tewasbante and whee Sibley* ( Bstuocecccccccs sooens set 
Muncie’ (Delaware). Bingham & Long anlo houses. Collections made any place. Sigourney” (Keoki... wecseesse--@, D. Woodin 
Nappanee (Elkhart)........ McEntafte: | Dubuque” (Dubuque Sioux City* (Wi 
New Albany’ (Floyd)............. ...... Jacob Herter LYON & LYON Gor. 5th & Main ste. Refer to First LOHR, ednoumen rt LOHR, Masonic Bldg. Colleo- 
New Harmony (Posey).........-.. eoccece Peroy Welch National Bank, Dubuque; American, Adams tions, law 
New Paris (Eikhart).................. Send to Goshen and U. 8. Express Co. sand —— Dubuque man- Saas, Sogeaitene and Nath Banks. 
Peru* (Miami)............. ----.-Mitchell & McClintic ufacturer or wholesaler ; B. Clafiin Co., | Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista)... .. seneee-D, F. Johnston 
Plymouth: Marshall)................ Harley A. Logan NewYork; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. Spencer™ (Clay). ....-.----+-+----- Buck yy 4 
Portiand* (Jay)........... ------.-d0hn F. La Follette be (Webst Send to Fort Spirit Lake* S wevcuscdoasoned L. E. 
Princeton* (Gibson)......... .-.-.John Q. A. Goodman ——_ 7 P (eiarrh son) peeteete ee T. E. Brady Storm Lake® Vista)........--.iMack & DeLand 
a eee al ama (Tama) Beceneeesecccs eeccceseoes 
ee Wy EE Pare nay” | Tipton* (Codar)...........--.Grimm, Trewin & 
Refer to First Nai Bank and Hardin Co. “17 (Tama) pe W. B. Louthan 
Elkader* (Clayton) ..........--.---++++ W. A. Preston | Traer (Tama)..... mecececcsecccconcs -Endicott & Pratt 
Emmets pote (Palo Alto)........-++--.- D. B. Roberts | Villisca (Montgomery).............--..--- E C Gibbe 
Estherville" (Emmet). ............--..--- G. E. Stover | Vinton* (Benton) .......... ....-----e00s-00. Cato Sells 
Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Kstherville. | W. (Emmet) .............Send te Estherville 
Fairfield* (Jefferson) ..... a E. R. Smith | Waterloo Sa peecetooun wards & 
Fonda (Pocahontas).........--..+--+« Z. C. Bradshaw Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Sa 
* (Webster Frank Farrell Bank and — & Johnson National Bank. 
Fort ( ) eeeccsoooes eeeece Wea * | ™ 
& (Lee) Seccccesce cecees beta & Weber ym BE ng ae Resemseusessueun Edward L. Smalley 
Garner (Hanoock)........-.. eco Blackstone 
Glasgow (Jefferson)....... “iii fend to Fairfield omen ae Martin 
T | Glen wood: RRR PR Pe 5. 8. Gilliland | Wesley (Kossuth Fellows 
Glidden (Carroll) 
Geastmager (Fete Aiisi.. 
Marshall) -*.. Bee Ph na ge’ ad 
Washin pee means Padgett & Padgett | @Tand Junction (Greene)..... 
Refers to the People’ 8 National Bank - ean ( i Suse —— ond Citizens 
Winamac* (Pulaski) wanece Nye & Nye Grund Center (Gru 
INDIAN R ° uthrie 
I TERRITORY Som , 
:Pickins)........ Herbert, Walker & Cannon | Hampton* (Franklin) . Harriman 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. Harlan* (Shelby)............--+--ss+0++ T. R. Mockler 
Bokchita (Choctaw Nation) ..........George B. Lang | Hartley (O’Brien) .........-.-.-------«-- w.P 
Refers to First National Bank. Flawarden (Sioux) 
Bristow (Creek Nation)...............Send to Sapulpa | Humboldt (Humboldt) 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation)....... Charles E. McPherren | [da Grove" (Ida 
Chickasha* Jey Gress mp i. Pechhelmer Independence’ 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) 1. Starr atVinite | (ndianola* (Warren 
Mounds (Cree _— corees medi py ae Refers to the 
Muidrow (North Dist.).........-.---..-. See Waxoner | lowa 3 Oley" (Johnson .G. 
Muscogee* (Creek Mation).. "Fiutohinga,Weet & Packer hate law ro collections a specialty. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation) ......-...... W. A. CHASE SaataOn. Savings Bank & Iowa City Stace Bank. 
Retere to Nowata National Bank. Iowa Falls (Hard: Funk & Hutchinson 
Okmulgee (Creek Nation)............- Seud lo Sapulpa | Teh e-son* S ae Saree T. A.M Coancil Grove’ (Morris) Geo. P. Morehouse 
Purcell Pontotoc) ...........-..-cc.---. W. H. Pope | Jeftereon* (Greene)........----------7.--T.&. Magan | Doanell Greve: ¢ sovocose ee GG. 3) REED 
Sallisaw (Cherokee Nation) Watts & Molombe | Feoknn, tenon) tab ie ‘g. O. Johnsen | Dodge City* Ferd) Siicdiecasteaseal M. W. Sutton 
Sapuipa* (Creek Nation). ..... ---.-- Mare & (ase | Py te be | El Dorado” (Butier).......... 7.72 Hlamilton & 
So. McA lester (Choctaw Nation) ....McKennon & Dean anf er Fa ooere - PL. 4 Emporia* (Lyon)........-.--.--+-- L. B. 
Pablequab* (Cherokee Nation)...-.....---3,1- Parks | [eet Webeter)ss-sser--s.sscc--Send to Fort Dodge | Guroka* (Greonwood) .---..----.-.:Fuller & Jackson 
Tn +... speaesneeéaneoee Beene " reese ease sere Scott* Boarbon) 
maabeisra the iret National Bank sotto F. aby | 1 Mare’ (Plymouth). --..--..-----------€. T. GEDELL We" pofers to First Naiioual Bani eepaoex 
Refers to First National Bank. at B. eo pee SS 
Vinita ‘Cherokee Nation) 


J.C. Starr. ‘ Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
& Pianters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 

















Wagoner (Creek Nation)............. Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 
i i at CAPEIM) . coctocencceesevess cocese Danie) Eiler $0 Maamets 
: r J.H Jennisos 
: State [ation -~-- conconwncs ons Ee | MRTND GMM 200000200000 scocsece DE Whitheld Harper , peg Por MORRIE te Si 48 SISSON 
i Albia* oo. oadaad Townsend & Mason | Manchester: (Delaware) ........--...--- Fred. B. Blair Rotere to the Ho State Bank aud Security 
| Algona’ (Kossuth)........-..--...--..-E. V. Swetung | Manning (Carroll)..-......... seeeeeeene wt Bennett State Bask of Harper. 
B Anamosa” (Jones)....-. -------- Send to Cedar Rapids — == —nesseaia hee: Staples | Deeint URUWE) -on0n0-00- coospzsescn Ws i Ghats 
j ee Loans and abstracts made. | Horton (Brown 
5 BAER) <cocew cecvsevceve --Preston & Moffit 
1 t BOWE EERSTE)... cooccs can sspisiewcedecesé 
iF deka Gesccececence. bvacunan, Aldrich & Lawrence 
if Mason Vitv* (Cerro Gordo)...... .... F.A. 
4 Maxwell ( “Weneearastaie nium C. H. Juhnsten 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank. Kansas Citv ay 
Missouri Valley (Ha: mson)........... Frank Tamisiea McFADDEN & MORRIS. Refer to Merchants’ Bank. 
| —— 4 s = = sterereeeees E.C. py ws THOS. J. ate Retz to Merchants: ay 
ount Pleasant* (Henry)............... Babb Commercial Bank an ter-State 
i Muscatine" (Muscatine) ...... cocescese Thomas Brown tional Bank. x 
) Nashua (Chickasaw)................-..-- W.P. Perrir | Kingman’ (Kingman) ................ ovageccoeG, 
i Neola (Pottawattamie).................... Riley Clark i iadscccastosccccuned Send to Oswego 
ik MOCRRE? GGG). ccnveccrsccecccccocects Bert B. Welty | Larned* (Pawnee) ...................... W. H. Vernon 
ti Newell (Buena vista décntn svooncetsouenie 1. W. Bane | Lawrence’ (Dougias)................. ORD CLINGMAN 
i ewton* (Jasper) .....-..... 2.2. -eeeeecees B. J. Engle Refers to Lawrence National 
ih Refers to First National Bank. Leavenworth’ (Leavenworth)....... .-C. R. Middleton 
| Ontgooren CLEMENS & LAME, Security Savings | Ocheyedan (Oscedla) .......-..-----s0es- B. F. Barnett | Cindeborg, (MePbereon).. 2... a 
ah Practice in State and Federal | Oclwein (Fayette)...............-. anne Ws sageees Refers to First National Bank. 1 indaborg, and 
i ont Special collection d ment and col- | Onawa* (Monona)................ MoMillan & nette (Kan.) State Bank 
; lectione solicited. | Notaries in office and depo. | Orange City” (Sioux) Orr & Te Paske | Marquet ; 











. Osceola* (Clarke)............ ..... --...W. 8. Hedrick 
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MoCane ( Deeccccoceeces cose esoock ML Daud 

* (McPherson) ..........- John D Millikin 

Meade* (Meade) ...... ....00ccccnenees- A. T. Bodle, Sc 
R 








Pattawatomie) 
8t. John* (Staffora) soccuecveusns —- Ww 
Seneca* (Nemaha) . . SAMUEL K, WOODWOR'H 
Refers to First N. 
Smith Centre* (Smith) ............000-...--- E. 8. Rice 
Sete om ° Bote - eescancesecoennsehss tabs W. B. Ham 
atone A. HU HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and i Central Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in 
Wa Keeney” (Trego) ............++ wecccces- H. Cox 
Wi * (Washington)............... > “e Smith 
wens Selgwieh).. ooceseodill Thocse t 1s B. W 
¢ OK) . 02. ccccccccecs mas 
Winfield’ (Crowley)..........-.-. 
Yates Center* (Woodson) .... Stephenson & Hogueland 
KENTUCKY. 
Ashland (Boyd).......... «---D. W. Steele, Jr. 
Bowling Green* (Warren «. W. W. Mansfield 
Campi le* (Taylor) Emmet 
Clinton* « Jecccce coc coccesseaese W. Ray Moss 
) a ae (Kenton)........-..0- Simmons & Simmons 
Danville* (Boyle anaes cenececeees-Chas. C. Fox 
falmo'th* (Pendleton) ................ qua? Fossitt 
Wranktort* (Franklin)........... «<0 D. ee 
Grayson* (Carter) ..........++-e00eese0- .E.B. W 
Greenup* (Greenup ............c0esse00-- W. T. Cole 
GR isthcncdncceqccccccccecsocgpasenet W. H. + 7 


Refers to Winchester Bank of — 





town* (Butler) 
Sterlin 





Owenton* (Owen) .. 
Refers to Farmers’ Nat. B’k and ‘First Nat. Ban 


Paducah" (MoUracken).. senses 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Parie* (Bourbon)..............-.... Mann & Ashbrook 
Pikeville’ (Pike) TS 


scala Send to Greenup 
-seee+eeeee. J. B. Coffman 
W. W. Cooper 








to M 
Lew B. 
Send to M 
Vancebarg* (Lewis). ......-....+ «0«« --W.C bert 
Field 
Geaseséices oceeee W. B, Lykine 
onnees senses bBookner & Jousts 
LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria* (Rapides) 
Bas (Morehouse) ........... 
Baton (E Baton a" 
Clinton’ (East Feliciana) 
Donaldson ville” ( Ascension) 
97 Opelo et. 
Homer* ii dpnesnncdecanauiieiial J. E. Moore 
ie* (A voyelles).........ccc0e.--- 
wae ( i nsagevunsesatin -Stabbs & Russell 
ow 


& Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia) .............-+.+<«- N M. Calhoun 
Refers to Hon. tA 1. Desa, J of 10th Judicial 
District. La.; Natches, Miss., 


and Judge D. i . aE, Harrisonburg, La. 
MAINE. 


Ashland (Aroostoo’ 
Wedees to Gee he Gastnen, 3 





Augusta* (Kennebeo)............... 
ag 


Deccccese- 


eld 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe 
Livermore Falls (Androscoggin). 
Oakland 


(Kennebee) esce 
Oldtewn (Penebecst). mien 
Refers 


MARYLAND. 


BAL! IMORE 
st. Collections, insolvency, 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., 
or Fidelity & Depos! 
wusOnave. "BOWLING & HALL, 


Com) 
Certified Public A 


ES oa. 





mercial banking law and col 
Cc 


Aubura* Antecceenetn); -Oakes Pulsifer & Ludden 
Refer to the N Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of _—. 


& Andrews 
MOSEPH ASN a 
Refers to Veasic e National et 

Cc, 


Charles W. Ross 


berland) *~ Glarence E. Sawyer 
Refers be Union National Bank of Brunswick. 


Caribou ( Piece Chas. G. Briggs 
Refers 1o Aroostook Trust & | Co. 
Descccccccccccosess to 
Cherryfield (Washingtun)............ Fred I. © 
D cccccccccccccsces: 'y 


Dexter (Penobscot; Crosb a ee 
Dover* SED -cacteddencecces-. SUE 
| ape JOHN i McFAUL 
or any county official. 
(Pa E. 0. bass sg 


seereees seeeee 


J 
-Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 


Deposit Ce. and 


First National Bank, both of Lewiston 
—_— ~ a 


W. Field 
larence Sovtt 


bel Davis 


Geo. E. Grant 


lis* (Anne Arundel) ...... James R. Brashears 
Baltamore) 
WN. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bidg, 215 4t. Paul 


contested liti 


tion, ete. Refer to Central Foundry of N. 


Hen: 

tCo.of Maryland. 

711-712 Fidelity 
lections. 


Jeain 
er 





ae ——_ References : 


National 
w. . H pmRALEION, 10 Hopkins 
Merchants’ Protective it 


office. 


Rank and Commercial & F 
any other bank or mercantile 





Collections a specialty 
Mobray. Counsel. Refers to 


of Deeds Notary Public ant Travelling Ad- 
Ine He Members ome National 


delity & Deposit 


Exchange Bank 


Place, 
& Collection Ba- 


reau. Notary and Commissioner of Deeds in 


w. 
Maryland Nav’), 


Merchants National Bank, Nationa! Exchange 


arwers’ Bank, or 
honse 


Bel Air’ (tlarford) ............... - ~t Hawkine 


Cambridge* (Dorchester O. Mitehell 
Chestertown* (Kent)....... "ae D. Urie 
a LW (Somerset) enenee Send to Princess Anne Md. 
omens” (A kewar) ontinala R. W. MeMICHAEL 
ational Bank and Second Nationa 
Bank Bank of Oumberland 

iton* (Caroline). ......... Henry R. Lew's 

Easton* (Talbot) ........... J. Frank 
Elkten* ‘Cecil)..............- L. Marshal] Haines 
Frederick* ( Baker Johnson 


BOSTON* (Suffolk 
HERBERT u BAKER, 80 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and commercial litigation 
Bankra: and 
corporation law a epoca. Refers to 
Trust & Sate Dep or any bank in Boston. 


given prom attention 


a & omens. 5 Tremont st. 





Hancock (Washington). ...... John Ly ay 

| ard to Savin Bank of eee County and 

3 “hase. ecececce — & Bel) 
cite hit mm inh nectescauesess 

Carroll).... Ciuaries ¥. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams (Berkshire)........ N. H. Bixby 

pcowese - Jacob T Choate 


se acceeeesceeee & 


(Fred. W. Moore 


liver W. Shead.) General law and corpora- 

Gen Collections yx to Merean 

tile it Co Higginson & Co , bankers, 

Verm & kers, Bradstreet & Co., 

Brow King & Co., clothiers, we ! 

Cam c. ¢. rine Co.. piano 

mfrs., Arthur ey Co., wholesale steel. 
Brockton ( Deecccescoesee---fanbert ML Chase 
Brookfield ( , Oroeste;r)...........-++.. H _—_ 
Chicopee (Hampden).............--- James H. tas 











etield* (H ) 

RICHARD J. TALBOT, 407 Main st. 
litigation collections and ipomnate law. Notary 
Public. Refers to Ci y National Bank. 

D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections 

law; Notary Public. Refers to First 





Worcester’ (Worcester) 
WILL'AM A. GILE, Attorney & Couneellor. Not 
Publ Refers to Worcester Safe Deposit & 
Trost Co. and any bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 





(Catheun) 
Refers to National Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bank and Merchants Savings Bank. 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) .............- Gore « 
Brown City (Sanilac) 


Calumet (Houghton) 
William A. Bateman. Refers to First National 
— my! Merchants’ & = 4 Bank of Cala- 
pnt ey ee Laurium. 
CARSON ry GALBRAIT Gand la 
Collections 





j k z 
LEwis ra st —. Also Commissioner of 
ew 
SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
Cabinet 
Katon Rapids (Eaten) ......-.....-..- Corbin & Peters 
Flint*® (Gemeses)........ ...22..--.s000-- Lee & Parker 
Franklor: Rennes pétnqccauceayecs R. 
Fremont (Newaygo) ................-..-- A. F. Tibbits 
Grand ( Riseseeccbonnted 
Gladwin* (Giadwin)..............-...-- J.T. Campbell 
Grand 


T , DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 

of estahes and t law. Commercial 
. Refer to Kent 
Co. Bank, N City Bank and 
Hancock (Houghton)..........-. Dunstan & Hanchette 
Harbor Booch irerea) peneancconcagand Charles L. Hab 
Hart* (Oceana) .............-. ---- Winfield 8. Hanson. 
Hartford (Van Buren)........-.......--- A. H. Tuttle 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank and Postmaster 
ee eee eacencegeunnegs D. L. Feats 
ina Oy Capen... ia yA 
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fonia* aes... besueebscouousesoues Groen wood* (Leflore) seape ic — one Pollard & Hamner | Butte* (Silver Bow)................-.++ maar ee = 

+ sete dp Peon . a. 

Jackson* (Jackson)... 

- Kala nasoo* ( --.--- Boudeman & Adams 

Lake Linden Hloughten) Wm. A. Betemen, Calumet walt A. 

Lake Udessa ~~eetererertaee - Maine eee = paacassbes aan eee 
ee éuSdoksslstesd «.Edwa: Chapix i w practice 
(Lapeer)...... White, Loughnane & Cramtor ec ay sienogropber ia in office. Re. 

Laurium (Houghton)..... Wm. A a p ann a! & Trust Company and 
*{ Resseccccs -_ noubs H le American N 

Refers to First National Bank and Manistee ee eT erat ol Kalispell” (Flathes ccna -- MoO. Wininger 

ul “ . : Reeen & One Memphis National Bank, Tenn. ty ( ; ie asscecss-cosccccess . 

etamora (L peer)... ae ato ty, — eee sits Denard & Ballard | wissonlar (Mlosoala).-accac----,-sc00-- Jos. M_ Dixon 
Menominee* (Menomines) tC tstCS:t~<CS*s:t«U cm” (Wane)... White Sulphur Springs” (leagher).......--P- Black 
LD. EASTMAN. | Kefors to First Nat. Bank of Williamsburg* (Covineten)........0000- 4.0. Hagin 
enomines, Dua idelity & Cas- 
uality Ca. and National Seenpustitte Geral MISSOURI. NEBRASKA. 
0: ew xor 
Midland* Stanford | Alton’ (Oregon)............+-«+++«+--L. P. Norman | 4ingworth* (Brown)....---------- 
Mount C *(Macomb) ye" Ash Grove (Greene)......... be ee@rewencee 0. Albion* en wtnemypanens | ak D. Williams 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings | Birch Tree (Shannon) ...........-.... Send to Winona Refers to Albion National Bank. 


Pontiac* ( 
Refers 
Romeo Bn oe ao ts 
Bafat doeeph mn) ppnenenadinanpenages W. J. Lyon 
Sault Ste. 7 * (Chippewa) A. Cady 
St. Joseph 








Ada* (Norman).............---+-++.---- Gray & Gray 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn)... ...........- Todd & Carlson 
Alden (Freeborn) ....................- H. G. Latourell 
Amboy (Blue Earth)................. Chas. Thom 
Austin® (Mower) ..............-+«.-- = D. 

Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... k Murra: 
Refers to Waseco ville, ina. and Janesville 
Bank, both at Janesville, 

° TD ccvtsnccesehane A. Flemin 

Breck: 4s, = verde & Everde 

@anby (Yellow Medicine).......... Geo. Fitzsimmons 

Crookston (Polk)................- RICHARD M. HAYES 
———,* k of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 

DULUTH’ (St. Louie). .0-. --++----Rickardson & Day 

Fairmont* (Martin)....... .......... De Forest Ward 

SE GEINED « coccccccecconsecccsesesce L. A. Mott 

q Falls* (Otter Tail)........Chaun L. Baxter 

1 GEE -ccccesccconcecececccescece E. Foley 

Glencoe* (MoLeod)..................------ F. R. Allen 

Henderson’ (Sibley) ..............-...-- Ww. 

Heron Lake (Jackson) 

MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 
collections. Refers to First National Bank. 

Lake Benton* (Lincoln) John a 

Lakefield (Jac = 





cong Coe oe jaded dcsocovesoud 7 _" yg 

(Blue Earth)..................- 

Marshall ( en Viega B pn 
* (Hennepin) 


i FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Commercial, 


xchange. mand real 
ciate am Bank'or any Refer to Flour City 


bank or jobbing house 


in Minne 
Mon Chitpewa) cccccs cousss Lynder A. Smith 
Meerhead* ( Pocsocccscnce soos ames M. Witherow 
eral law ice and collections. Refers to 
oorhead National Bank and Bradstreets. 
Pine City* (Pime)....................- 8. G. L. Roberts 
Redwing* (Goodhue)............... Boynton & Stevens 
Rechester™ (Olmsted). . han & Granger 
Saint Cloud* 





)-- 
Saint James” (Temawen- 


8. P. CROSBY. 61 Mt aioe ap 
. be 
tion estate, pro! my a 


Refers to Merchants’ National 


seecaceececsseeeee-, Webber & Lees 
Titenae for Werchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zambrota (Goodhue)...............-.--- J. H. Farwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 


«««.-G. CO. Paine 
--Emile J. Gex 





homas J. O'Neill 
Refe’s to Co\umbus Insurance & —— Co 

ville* (Washington).............¢ . Cashin 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Soak, 





Columbia* (Boone) ............-... Charles J. Walker 
Refers to Boone County National Bank and Ex- 
change National Bank. 


Dexter ( dard). . opiengee Lansing 
Refers to the Citizen's Bank of Dexter. 

Eminence (Shannon) ...............-- Send 

Forsyth* (Taney) ..............-.. William H. Ji 

Gainesville* (Ozark ............-. -McClendon & Bocn 

Grant Noy oo pons cénececstocevede e’ 8. 

Hannibal (Marion)...................--- H. Fisher 
Refers to Fire atl and German- Sabie Banks. 

Harrisonville* (Cass) ..............-. 


Culbertson 
Huntsville’ (Randolph) ...... ...... John N. Hamilton 


Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of Hunte- 

2. 
Independence* (Jackson) ............. Jno. N. Southern 
Jefferson City* (Cole)............----.-- R. W. Morrow 
Se Ui cacbocccasccpecdtucaecoes J. W. Reese 


J h* (Buchanan) 

RALPH 0. STAUBER. 
Bank, rman- Am 
Bank of St. Joseph. 


Refers to First National 
erican k and National 


iT. LOUIS. 

FRED. L. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonwealth Trast 
Building Commercial and Cogpenaties Law. 
Re‘ers to Third Nat. Bank; R. ard, 
Prest. Merchants’ Exchange; Moees C. Wet 
meres George W. Parker; Commonwealth 


Trust Co. 
GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite 807, Carleton Build- 
ing General practice , 


ng Refers to to Beatmen's _ 
Bank, Ferguson-McKinp 
pany and Allen-Pfeiffer C 
all of St. Louis. 
Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 

















- J 
(MalinG) ..... .cccccccocsccccccccces M. H. Fleming 
David City —- scccccc ce cecagenrbennee E. R. Dean 
Cla: Boden 
. Mos 
if ( 
Ps 
Gordon (Sheridan) ..... .....-.-.-s0«++++- 8. H. 
a Peeccccceeces deuce See Lexington 
Grafton (Fillmore) ...............-+++-- Send to 
Islan‘ (Hall)...........++-+ Aa & Mayer 





law practice. 
Linooln* (Lancaster .........--...-- CHAS. 0. WHEDON 
Refers to First National Bank, City National Bank 
Investment Co. 





Omaha (Dougias) 
ALEX. A. AL: *CHULER, Myo to Commercial Na- 
tional and Merchants National Banks. 


mneramene 6 & MAY. Refer to Union Nationa) 


JOHN WILSON BATTIN. 


———- ee 


412 New York 
Life Bank, Onah 


eee rer errr reer ieee ree Te) 
eee ed 
Pree eee rrr rer rT) 


Yxford, (Furnas). ... 
Pawnee Ci * (Pawnee). 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack)... ......«.-.-.---Geo. W. Stone 





Bristel (Grafton)........ oenees+eeeesDOarborn & Chase 
Colebrook* (Coos) .........+- eeeceeseeee ld. F. Johnam 

fom ey (Merrimack) ........2«++..0.-.-W. D. Hard 
Bester (Itocking o9ceee eoccccecs ey 
Freak Franks Pai sr —— RRR, gy A 
errimack)..........8end to Franklin 
H. G. Noyes 
to Somersworth 
Joseph Madden 
oe CLIER NS” ..--.dewett & Plummer 

oe .D. 
Burrham, Brown & Warren 
William J. 
( A. 8. W 
Simes & Corey 
Rocnester ( ‘ ersworth 
Somersworth heir. z= Russel: 
Whitefield E. Wright 
Wolfboro ( j Se “W. Abbott 
Woodsville* (Grafton) ..-...- qctpcecesieve Scott Sloane 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)............ 

Asbury Park (Monmonth)........ WESLEY B. trout 


State and poe es 


tlantic Sy 
— oorTON. "Refers to any National bank 


of Atlantic City 
Bayonne (Hudson).............. Roberson & 
videre* (Warren)................-- John H Daulke 
Bord sntown (Burlington).................. P. vel 
k (Somerset) ..........Robert R. La Monte 
Bridgeton* (Cumberland) ............. Rex A Donnelly 


Camden* (Camden) 
ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, collections and commercial aw. In 
orma'ion furnished relative New Jersey cor 


poration laws. Correspondenceinvited. Acts 
as resident agent for foreign corporations. Re 
fers to Nat’) State Bauk or —— Trust Co 
Cape May ty" ‘Cape May)...... Jaa M L9, 1S ldreth 
East Ceenee | (Eeeex) .......cccccccccce to Orange 
RUD coscocccossecces ican F. HENKY 
109 Broad street. 
* (Hunterdon)..............Paul A. Queen 
Freehold’ (Monmouth) .... .. ACTON C. HARTSHORNE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 


Hackensack* (Bergen)..................C. W 


Hackettstown (Warren) ..............<«- H. W. Hunt 
Harrison (Hudson) eccaeeenaie to Jersey City 
pmo ee a peeees . oonaln oat Fe 
erecy City* (Hudson)............... te & Higgins 
Lambertville (Hunterdon). ...... Walter fF. Haynaurst 
Long Branch (Moumouth)............- Thomas P. Fay 
or at Law. 
Manasquan (Monmonuth)......... ----Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth) ..............-Send to Fieehoid 
Moorestown (Burlington) coceces cnsebd 6. M. ye 
Morristown* (Morris)............ -...- Chas. F. Axtell 
Mount Holly* ‘ Barlington)............6. M. HILLMAN 
Gaskill) Bidg. General ce. Collections re- 


ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts as resi- 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. Kefers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 


Newark* (Essex) 
ness &. H. + 164 Market st. General 
Collectiin 


prac tice in al) courta. department. 
ferences on request. 


3. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 142 Market Street. 
ter in Chan Court Comis. 


sioner, No po Publ °. Collection —— 

under my ea se 

ae Banking Co Co. and State hadling Co, 
ewal 








New * (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
National Bank. 
(Cape May).........-..-. Albert A. Howel! 
)..ceneeceeeeeeee, William Adgat- Lord 
) Jokn G. Horner 








West Orange Send to Orange 
est Peepcoconzoce 

Woodbridge tT ae Send to tew “nrasewine 
Woobern A—— «-----. -A. H. SWACKHAMER 


Master in ——— Supreme Court Examiner. 
Collections and law. Refers to First 
National 


NEW MEXICO. 





Alamogordo (Otero).......... 
ater Nie 
Las V: (San Miguel) 
SU ceccsscnnnce 
Las V * (San Mignel)........... 
Santa Fe” (Santa Fe)............. 
Silver City* (Grant)..... ee 
a Oe ea 
NEW YORK. 
Adams (Jefferson) .................++-- Fred. B. Waite 
Albany* (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER & WHALEN, (Contin J 
uchapan, Lawyer, Robert E. Whalen, 
Le Grand , 79 st. References: 
First National Bank, National Exchange Bank 
and National Savings Bank of Albany. 
Amsterdam (Montgomery)...........- Walter I. Hover 
Auburn’ ees +or-0-- benbend L. K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)........................Send to Islip 
PRUNE COREEIED 5.000 ccce ss cc cccccccccces H. B. Cone 
WEEE” GRUUIEIID ccc cecccccccscccccecesO We es Ab 
Bayshore (Suffolk).............-.....+.- Send 
mont” ater) ebbhd docand coscage Ws A. Willers 
Bergen (Genesee) .............ceeeneeess- Fr Robinson 
Hingbamton* (Kroome)...........-. WwW. W FARLEY 


Refers to People’s Bank, Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co. 
} seer eee Send to Rocheater 
rocton (Chautanuqua)........ .....- Joba L. Cam: 
Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Brooklyn* hp See New York City. 
Buftalo" (E 
MARTIN CLARK. Erie Co. Savings Bank Bidg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Third National 
Bank aad Marine National Bank, buffalo. 
Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Nortor 
Camden (Oneida Co.)....... Johnson. Coville & Moore 
Can oharie (Montgomery) )....C. W. &). C. WHEELEb 
Sprdber Bank, law practice. Refer to National 


Cantina on tario)...............Henry M. Field 

Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 
Canastota (Madison)....--+---------020-.8 M. Wing 
-.Frank T. Evans 
Riaedséenstépncesce Jesse W Olnsy 


eeiigneééesacondéagec James H. Berns 
Send to Whitestove 
..Arnold & Cooke 
.F. A. Williams 





Co Cortland) . .. Dougherty « — 
Danaville (Livingstoo). ab eesace B. G. Foss 
Dunkirk Chautauqua) ......... Warner & et 


— ye euse- eas. .Robert '. Tarner 


Wonroe)..................Send to Rochester 
Flocking. (Queens) ...........-...- Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Mon gomery) ..........- Peter W. Sitteriy 
Fort Plain (Montgomery)........ Send to ( Janajebaste 


Falton (Oewego)...........-.... Frederick G. 8 
Fultonville (Wontgomery ) -....Peter W. Sivter! 
Geneva (Ontario) .... John G. Farwell 
Glens Falis (Warren A. & L. Armstrong 
Gloversville ;Fulten) .. .......Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)............ 







William Neary 


Herkimer* (Herkimer) .............. .Geo. d. Bunce 
Reft ra to First Nationa] Bank. 

Homer (Cortland) ................-.-. Send to Cortland 

Honeoye Fa'is (Monroe)...........- Send to Rochester 

Hornellaville (Sveuben)............ Chas. Cusderman 

Hodson* :Columbia).............-....4. F. B. 

Islip (Suffolk)...........-.-..-- George W. Weeks, Jr 
Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore, N. Y. 

Ithaca* (Tompkins) ........ asepencece James L. Baker 

Jamestown (Chautauqua)....... .. owtas & Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Ban 


Johnstow a* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 


Kingston* (Uister)............ NWEWCOMB & METZGER 
A general law practice in State and Federal courte. 
, insurance and —~ aor law, special- 

ties. Collections promptly mad 


Little Falls (Herkimer)................ S. H. Newberry 

Leckport* (N ities ddihbse teens W. Luther Reeves 

alone ( ) .ccoce eéecce Frederick G. bag a 

Marathon (Cortland)................ J. H. Miller 
Massena (St. Lawrence)...........-. “John C. 

( sesceocosens-- gn Cc. R. Taylor 

Mohawk ( esccceccce..d. B. & J. E. Rafter 


Herkimer) 
aoane Vernon (Westchester). Custer, & Leet soy 
ewbuarg (Orange, J ompson, Jr. 
New Rochelie (Weatchester) Lambden 








NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Poth L.Cady), 206 
Broadw: 


N.Y. and 67 St James ce PL. Brooklyn. 
-4 D_D. Whitney 


Fire Ins. Co 





H eo W. Roberta, 
M. D., N.Y. ort a JO Cay 

Brooklyn, N » Waterbury iene Co., 
» saication te ~ hg ea cases in State 

— nited Statescourts. (See advt.) 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY. 67 St. James Place. 
Falls (N Se 
Nysot Rock lan ile . 
aed ee aencee Hasbronck & L 

Oneida (Madison)...........-.-.--- mway 

} cen em e os 

wego* (()awego)........ PRSPREE EP: - 2 
Ty ee .8. 5. Wallis 
(Westchester).......... Nathan P. Bushnell 
Plas oberg* (Utinten) arene 
pawececee. essed ly Ms 
can sseccesse Ginn & Murphy 
bay need National es 6 

Poughbkeepsie* (Dutchess)......... a eormance 
Pulaski (Gowego) Nisecnps ....8. C. Huntington 
( itl Waterbury, Jr 


es eo 4 (Dutobess).............Martin 
head* (Saffolk).................--.-. J. W. Hand 
Seca diienveat Weed. s-- -+--Zachary P. Taylor 
65 Ge man Insurance Bidg. 
Oneida)............+++.+--+- Kneeland & Evans 


Xendout (Ulster)......... enseceadees Send to Kingston 
Relamanca ((at/araugus)...........Analey & 

Sandy Hil) (Washirgton)....... Grenville M. roe 
-~ Saratoga Springs (Sarasoga) scccises ess As” tler 
Sebsnectady* + TO pepe . Jacob W. Clate 
Sohoharie™ (Schobarie)..... ........ C. B. Mayham 
Seneca Falls —— sesanes poenndy Char ed — 
Spencerport (Monroe). ...... ...-. Send ester 
Syracuse* (Onondaga)..-......... Edward D. Chapmaz 

93*940 University Pla e. 


Tonawanda (Erie) .... 
Troy* Soe 
eg a z 





Tefen? ( MAEBARD .ccee <0 ccccecceee- 

Virgil ( ortland).............. hentai land 
Warrensburgh (Warren)...........---- L. C. Aldrich 
Waterford (Saratogu) .............- James MePh 
Waterloo’ (Seneca) .. ........-. Chas. E. yke, Jr 
Watertown* (Jefferson) ..........- . A. Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washington) ......... A. D. Bartholomew 
White Piains* (Westchester)....... Wilsen Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens). .............. Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ............... Wm. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashbora I osser--—-- .- Wm. C. Hammer 


v5: Same 


ences 





Greensboro’ (Guilford). ...SCALES, _— & —> 
A for Southern Loan & Trust Co. 
ern Stock - Mutual lus. Co., Under writers aha 
Co. of Greensboro, Home Ins. Co. of Greensboro, 
Southern Underwriters, Hunter Mfg. & Commis. 
siento. Z V. ee, Attorney for the Greens- 
boro Electr ec Co. A. M. Scales, City Attorne 

- Small Leng 


High Poles (Gotha eek 
t eececccesceccee woe W. 

J "(Ashe pccccccccccccccesescccos at B —— 
Lexingt n* (bens... eccccces Walser 
Lumberton’ (Robeson). ..... ROgeRT t COWARD LEE 


McLeod Bldg. Corporation, real estafe and com- 
mercial law. Securing charters for corporations 
and acting as resident agent for non re-ident 

ionsa . Attorney for Lamberton 
Building and Loan ——— Lamberren Real 
Estate Agency, American Surety Co., 





Maxton (Kubeson)..............--+---++ “' McLean 
pm dg By of Maxton, N. C., and “Bavk of 
um 
Monroe* (Union)..........+++.+-+- nats Ustetee 
Mt. Airy (Surrs).......-.-<0+-0+--5-+ 
New Berne* (Craven) ....... SO6eSec ceccses RB. Nixon 
Raleigh* (Wake) ..... ......-.--- e. Anonews, ir 
303 Fayetteville st. A for Raleigh Navings 
Bank. Local attorney for the: n Ly Se 
Refers also to Citizens’ Nations] Ban 
Re ckingh»m* ( Diiepot<es non al Morrison 
Rox S. Merritt 
kutherfordton™ (Rutherford) ..........-. ‘ 
Sanford (Moore) 
Siler Citys (* hatham) 
fers to 
Sh+]by* (Cleve’and). 
>t teaville* (1 
(Ashe). ... 
Whiteville* ‘i bus) 


artin) ° ‘ 
Wilmington* (New Hanover).........- P B Mannio 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth) Glenn. Maney s ti cdred 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.).......Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
are Pembina).................... Burke & Vick 
A < G- SE A. T. PATTERSON 
Refers to ational Bank. 


= ae ocee-socees---. Frank D. Davis 

wner County Bank of —, Coffey 

Rank. f 

Devil's Lake* (Rameey)...... HENRY G. ——— 
fers to Co. Nati 


oure > County banks and James 
River Nationa) Bank of Jamestown, = D. 
Lansford, (Bottineau)...... ............ y L. Scott 
Refers to First State Bank of icached Xnd First 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. 





).- Young & Wright 

Refer to American National Bank 
Velva (McHenry).............----.-----+- J, E. BURKE 
Refers to any bank i business house in city of 


Sheldon or End 
Wahpeton* (Richland).................- W E Purcell 
Wi port* Emmons)...... H. 4. Armstron 
Williston (Williams) ................. Send w Minot 
Willow City (Bottineau).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO 
Akron‘ (Summit) --__.......... «e+ H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to ey Savings Bank. 
Alliance ea. eoecqeses anqsoneosess Hart & Koehler 
Amherst Dupacoes: -senessonveseseanes See Elyna 
( bis obenenencsunnstte Wu. ie 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .......... MoGiftert & Ullman 
Ashville (Pickaway) .................- G. W. Morrison 
Athens* (Athens) ..... pecoessccccsconeees L. A. Koons 
Barnes i on deen ce nemo’ E. T. Lee | 
Ba‘avia* (Clermont) .. -Swing & McDonal 
Bedford (Cuyahoga) .. - Albert V. Taylor 





Refers to Produce “Exchange Bauking Co. 
dienes ubeee pened pe Hover 






+ sdewccecceccccccceD. § Sprigns 
sensed cbéoveeeie W. 5S. Heade 
Rdabthecucsvin conte Frank G. Shuey 

ub bab ovbnceceeres A. J. Kittinger 
Bicvssece bb dsocsbaok Miller & Pomerene 


-Send to Gallipolis. 
Wilby G. Hyde 
CINCINNATI* (Humfiton 
JOHN C. ROGERS, Snite 94, Perin Bldg. Lon 
Distance’Phone Main 3°42. References: B 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun's Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 
Girclevilie* (Pickaway) ................ H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND: arsneee 
P. HENRY SMYTH, 26 Baperior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 
Clyde (Sandusky) ..........-..-...-.-. ch & Dewey 
Columbus: (Frankiin).. 

















Grove (Pn Donamnneenanetende 
Conneaut (Ashtabula) hoses MYGATT & SPAULDING 
Reter i Conneaut Mutual Loan Association. 
Oorning ( 3 chntennhdn «6 wiinssnbhte T. M. Potter 
Covington (M ene. sonece@s Ie D 
Cumberland (Gerace) sosetawsnns Send to Cambridge 
vahoga Falls (Summit).......... H. Howlana 
ton (Mgateraery) (neensanegsnaneed Nevin & Nevin 
Dvchoweienmuniet 
De Graff (Logan) .....................- Huston & Curl 
Allen) .. 


















baboon weseseeee Shopherd & Shaffer 

soswsentiian asneteo tam © Gase 

~ ee Soeenro oso Gen. We. Mage 

in apne eos ane ‘ee 

Sali sserccecereeeess-Sond to Ravenna 

sescecendé Johnson & Johnson 

—— 2 “phrase 
Rianddibesove these 

-mbiana) Martin 


ewoces coscccse covceed. A. 
° 8. 








beddos esesceseed Cc. 
McComb dora ae eesnccese «seceeees W. F. Brickman 
MeoConnelsville* (Morgan) ...... ... ..-Corner 
Medina* (Medina) falar ates .-- Andrew & Woods 
burg (Montgomery)..........-... 

+ eer ye (Butler) ............- ma & Bhonemus | McMinn 
Minster heenesccecseebes Mary's 
er | Mount Sterling (Madiaon) -«+--+-.-Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon“ ogee weecevesvocceces Sapp & Devin 
— (Lio! 

H Cam Refers to C. W. Harford, Gran- 


ville, Ohio; Postmastor Ickes, Newark, Ohio. 









HUNTER & rp tey" Refer to the Franklin 
Bank and First National of Newark. 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E, Lindsay 
New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) ......... J. F. Kuhns 
North Baltimore (Wood) ............. w. 
Norwalk* (Huron)............ «..-. Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam).................- Charles T. 
NE SD cnnariccccnecese cesceseseuh L. H. 
Painesville* (Lake)...........--«--++- Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miam!) Sci sensveewseensnenal C. B. J 
Pleasant City (Guernsey) .-......-. Send to Cambridge 
Port Clinton* (Otéawa).............- P A. True 
Pt. W Tuscarawas) .Send toNewComerstown 
Permaand * (Scioto’ eesuadoucnes Noah J. Dever 
ees Cit (Guernsey). Send to Cambridge 
venna™ ( -E.W. 
aipley (Brown W. D. Young 
Roseville oS eieebinapanad ---Wm. Dunn 
Sabina (Clinton)....... .W. H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana)........... ivy aan Tayler & Baker 
Salineville (Columbiana)................-. L. C. Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie)... .- . John Ray 
Refers to the Citizers’ ” Bankin -& Trust Co. and 
the Third National Exchange Bank. 
Rena Send to Ripley 
Springfield* (Clark)...............-- John L. Plummer 
St. Clairsville* (Belmont) ...........--- D. H. 
St. Mary (Auglaise)................ Bullock & Moon: 
Steubenville” (Jefferson) ...........---.---- P.P. 
Thi ( Dndainccvaccossnanst Send to Gallipolis 
Ce CONE cance ccc es cnsnncpeecencd Rush Abbott 
Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Luc as) 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 
: Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 
= The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 

reet Co. Special collection department. 
HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 
Prompt and accu service. Refers to 
Merchants’ National Bank. yy os + es Co, 








and The Ohio Savings Bank 
Toronto (J e%erson) pence ve rccquacebenthess jot B. Taylor 
Uhrichsville ‘Tuscarawas).......... Laat 
0 2 nalegr asky* mega ouboes 
v (Champaign)..............- G. we MeCracken 
Van Wert" (\'an =f aenanasesbimeaidanne abana 
FEED -conessannnsese- :... J. E, Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
I icee nwt wescctncacan send to Gallipolis 
Wapakoneta* (Auglaize) ........... Tre ge & Son 
Warren* (rumbuill)................- m. G. Baldwin 
Wash'ngton C. H.* (Fayette).... ...... be R. 
Waverly* (Pike)....... ......° : CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Refers to First National Bank, Waverly. 
Weliston (Jackson) A. E. Jaco 
Wellsville (Colambiana) Wells & MacDonald 
* (Clinton)... © & Martin 
Wooster* (Wayne) er 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)...........-. J. Calvin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Ara Rn tcce accosonepant M. L. Holcombe 
fers to F. A. Snodgress aad Teles he J. Shive. 
Beaver’ ( Beaver)............ cceccenuienge Carver Tracy 
Dtaken.” gehanitt J.B. A. Roberteon 
Refers to First National Bank. 
El Reno* ( Dincoscconsosecatnnnd Chas. L. Crum 
@nthrie* Logan)..............-. -«0--+- Geo, 8. Green 
. 


or) 
HORACE C. DAVIDSON. Refers to City Nattonal 











Kingfisher* bine Joa ROME P.8.N 
ee al loon, & De. 
Medford —s- nncvoscnceseer onset Ww. ooo 


aes Seeenecawene epocecees WCE ) 


City* (Oklahoma) . Keaton & Wells 
Refer to State National ‘ieskt and’ 
& Banking Co. 
| ney = yp Bedavbicece -cose th 
Ponca ER corneas caccusiccceca ts Ip SEEN 
SL tae bapa 


wnee (Pottawatomi¢) 
CROSSAN & CRANE, Rooms 1-2, Oklaboma Bank 
Building. Refer to Oklahoma National Bank. 
GEORGE A. SALISBURY. Refers to First National 
Bank wnee and Farmers’ Bank of 
Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 


R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne) ..............--- Sreting Fas 
Wackomis (6 ). .ee0ee-e0---Chalmers B. Wilson 

aso etaentbenane aecca> CRITE & Sates 
atone Rese ae ational 
OREGON. 
Astoria” Clateop). 2204 -necnesensceees- A. R, 5 
Elllsbore” Bagone” (uame) ncn. denees oo a ~mgln e Fame 
oto Sil. neeges Rhodes & 


Myrtle Point eccccccccececcsceses 8. D. Me ren 


(Coos) 
Thorengh attention given any legitimate business. 
Portland" (Multnomah) 
PIPES & p ne Spat in Bay 7 gy ane 
State Courts. “a. 


to ChaseNationalban ves apn ats ‘ow York, Associated 


Praneiteo Beak (Ltd), wat 
ae 


Decccccesse 








* co eee 
Alexandria (Huntingdon) .............Send to Tyrone 
Aliquippa o— eececccccsescccccses Send to Beaver 
Ailogneny” ( — basueweduns McCready & Moore 
Alientown* (Lehigh)..............- Charles R. James 
RISTRRR Mis macenes so. coceuncess J. S. LEISENRING 
Solicitor for First National Bank of Altoona. 
Send to N 
Send to Beaver 
WEYAND &  ROORNEAD 
og Beaver 
- John M. Dale 
Taylor 
Send to Norristown 
Baten GED. dhs 0 cccdcccce const G. Lealie 
‘rock wayville (Jefferson). ......... H. B. M bh 
Brookville* (Jefterson) ..Alexander C.4John M. Wh 
PRryn Mawr (Mon Besvecsep’t William R. Fisher 
Carbondale (Lackawana).............F. M. Monaghan 
Refers to Miners & M: ite’ Bank. 
Carlisle* (Cumberiand).............. erman Berg, Jr. 
Chambersburg” (Franklin) ........ ocses WO er 
Chester (Delaware) ............-««.- Jesse E. Johnson 
See OS esdcccoccosecseesees Reid & 
a ——- Send to Curwensville 
College Hill (Beaver) ...............--- Send to Beaver 
egeville (Montgomery). ....... Send to 
Connellsville ( Denccecccccecsceess A. Hogg 
hohocken (Montgomery). ....Send to Norristown 
Conway (Beaver) .-.........--..++0---- to ver 
Sa A.N. 
Curwensville (Clearfield).............. Ww. E. Patton 
Commercial law and ~— a specia ty. 
Danville* (Montour)...... ° 
Doylestown* (Bucks) 
Duneansville ( P coccce.cccdcscs .--Send to Tyrone 
i? Ce 
W. S. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8.W 
‘ Cor. Centre Square. 

Emporium* (Cameron).......... Johnson & McNarney 
Erie* ee ----- gvenepecceccccsess S.A. cyt! 
632 State st. Refers to any bank in the city of 

Erie. General commer- 
cial law in ous and Courts. 
Franklin* (Venango)..............<«-.<.+- 
Frankl Sav. Bank & ‘ince B'k. 
Freedom (Beaver)...... concvccnce chats 
Adame panes ys =r oe ge a 
Seupeie lene. penne .-H. L. Keok 
Harrisburg* (Vaupbin) 


W. JUSTIN Room 2, Kelker Refers 
to Harsisborg iinet Oe. nad Na. 
tional Bank. 
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Lancaster* (Lancaster) 


A. $. HERSHEY, 47 Grant et. My individual atten- 
tion collections. Refers to _— 








Meroer* eone).- 

Pe TO sae 
Milton Garthamberiand. pusosegneanell Frank M. Reber 

Monaca (Beave' Send 

M Clty (Washington)....W. Parke Warne 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Baaking Co. 


Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Neationts DED <cscce cccéesdauntine i. 

ee eeeeesienh .. ntinis ae to Mount Carmel 
New Brighton (Beaver). . ---«-. Send to Beaver 


New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First. ational Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l Ban 


Nornstown* enact eeceusdbeus Samuel H. High 
Oil (Venango so 
fer to First Watiouai Bank. 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield ......... .... to Tyrone 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Bend to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 


CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident » 
cla: and corporation law. Co jon d 
ment thoroughly modern and well Colleen 
Derositions taken by Notarv. James J. i 

ly References: New York: J. Spencer 

Trrner Co; Abegg & Roach; McKesson & 
Robins, Parke, Davis & Co, Friiz & La Rue; 
B Altman & Co. Philadelphia : Provident 
Life & Trast to; Fourth Street National 
Bank; John & James Dobson; Pitt-burg Plate 
Glass (o; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bros & Co., Inc 


S$. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. Corporation, 
comm roial law and collections References: 
Philadelphia office Connecticut Matual Life 
Insurance Co. of Ha tford, Conn ; Union Sure- 
ty & Guaranty Co, Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter. = Philadeiphia office American Preser- 
vers 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214  Soaben Girard 
Bldg. General commercial and any hag 
ractice. Collections miele litigati 
fers to The Continental Title & t oy 
GARLIC, BACH & DESTLER, Room 203, 1524 Cheat- 
nut st. Make a specialty of collections for 
ub ishing houses, members of the Interstate 
rd of Trade for rel estate dealers and 
agents. Refer to any of the leading publish- 
ing houses of the country. 
fOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collee- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
—— & WarnerCo Dry Goods, 429 Market 
Fry, Glans & Hall, 1025 Mar- 
hes ott tu the Borgner Co., fire-bricks, 234 Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co , Notions. 
ag - <O & See 828 Chestnut Street 
Established 1849. Prompt attention given to 
pee | kinds in Philad iaand 
out the United States and N 
Public. ae to or Trust & 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. 
Distance ‘Phone. 


burg (Centre «+ -s000.Go,. W. Zeigler 
es my First National Bank 
Pboenixville \— enedinbamnanal -H. H. Gil 
Refers to 


Soo & Merchants’ National 
of Phoenixville 
PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
ALBION E. BEST, $08 Diemend ve. Guzen! low 
collections and Notary Public. to 
_ Freehold Bank. 





Pittston (Luzerne)......... ....-.-......¥. C. Mosier 
Port ay RAE A o 7m 
ontgomery)............. George L. 
ovteville’ (Schuyikill)...... Sob gceccces A.W Sohalek 
Refers te any bank at this place. 
Panxsutawney (Jefferson)...........- Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers to and First Na 
Banks. 
Reading* (Berks) ...........++ wees venues Ira M. Becker 
Renovo (Clinton). .......+...+«+- te Lock Haven 
ille (Jeffersom)...... .-.... G. M. M 
sian tipdemiaes’” eccceceee ay; H 
——— a ee ed to Beaver 
here gy esas eee Send to Norristown 
sence Send to N 


Scranton" (Lackawanna) 


J, W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
Golissiiens gad commented law © 








8 . Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 
ad 
Shamokin (Northumberland)......... D. W. Shepman 
(Schuyikill)...... Edward W. Shoemaker 
Smethport* (McKean)............--...-.-.B. R. Mayo 
Souderton (Mon Sccqun. aces Send 
Sprace Creck (Huntingdoa)re--.-.... ‘Send te Tyrone 
St Mary's (Elk Co.) _....... ---.--.-.-D. J. 
—— amberland)........J. K. Mo Williams 
— peucceccces John D. Miller 
to the and City National Banks. 
_— ——_ eusesbastoocoscedses 3 3 o— 
SERGE CRENIDD . occcncedssocosecccnces coccce . B. Smi 
Tionesta* (Forest) ..............+-+--00+++ P. M. Clark 
1 ie (Crawford)............++- Samuel Grumbine 
Trappe (Montgomery).... .......-. Send to Norristown 
eet epee... ecaccosesse ROBERT S. BASHORE 
iedaeteat ecccccccccescoasess es L. Fellows 
ba ayy, sthonccecsecges suoces = {LOYD OWENS 
to First National Bank. 
hoc (Payette) .........+------- Hi. L. Robinson 
Warren* (W : eet a oad y —— 
arriors’ Mark (Huntingdon)......... d te Tyrone 
Washington* (W AEs Barnett & Linn 


West Bricgewater (Beaver)........... Send to Beaver 
Wellaboro (Tioga) .............-++-+- Arthar L. 
Wilkesbarre* (Laserne) 


ons ~ | 15 8. Franklin st. Commercial 
litigation a specialty. 


Fee ress ems eececcccecccceces Send to Tyrone 

Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
CANDOR & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
ee Bank, West Branch National Bank, 
Inatitution of Williamsport, Williams- 
at 8, Williamsport Water 
Bo. bo. Penney rani Telephone : on "The H. B. 

Co. and RB. G. Dan 
York* (York) 


aces a my 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N . Sanborn Rosa.) General prac- 

tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 

A. J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol* (Bristol)........ «+e«-+-Samnuel Norris 
Newport* (Newport).... ----John C. Burke 
Pawt icket (Providence) ..C. J. Farnawortb 
Providence* (Providence)........... HENRY E. TIEPKE 
48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 
Trust Co. 
Warren (Bristol).............---- Charles B. Mason 


Weaterly (Washington) ..-..- -HERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Niantic Bank. 


Woonsocket (Providence) ...........- William G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken’ (Aiken).. . W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell). “Bellinger, een ee & Greene 


Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Beaufort’ oem 


Camden* (Kershaw L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank bi “Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charieston) . William Mosley Fitch 


Chestor* (Chester). ............--..--- Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia’ ( Richland) . . cans nae Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ...........-...- . C. Otte 
won | Newberry” Seow _ gia “bo 
ew (Newberry) ........-.--- mini¢c 
mak | Qrangeba . WOLFE & BERRY 
and & mmercial law 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 








Co. and Western 


one 2 & Mg ae ye A for 
Bank of 8 oux tern 
. of America; Northwest 
er Co. and Northwestern Telephone ot 
Minneappolis. 


C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General law = ye. 
Reference: Sioux Falls Savings = 
qooetaly soem prompt and rigor vigorous —y X~ 7 

son oer Baboock. Refers to First National Bank 


of Sisseton. 
Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 


imot (Roberts) ...........000+++«« «..J. J. Batterson 
Yonkton (Yanbtoud betscccancceeadens R. E. McDowell 


TENNESSEE. 
Allentown Garten) =... ----<-Sene to to Elizabethten 


Bristol” Diccseqcteece pacubedé 
‘ (Haywood)........ «--- J.W. Os W.. Moore 
Butler (Johnson) .........----- Send to 
Cen Hickman). .....- Clagett & Cunnioghan 
* (Hamilton) .....--.. Smith & Carswel 
Clari ‘ 0 weccescceses « oo & Scale 
* Manry 

Sovtneeen ( ™ “SauFORD & T McCLELLANE 

Refer to si Mer ta “7 . 
Cumoerland ( borne) ........ . Hi. 
Elizabethton* ( ) . cccccececceccee Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ........ 

ae O'Mational t Desking & Fe. ey wg Frantiin and. 
Rarinen ee oe 8. C. on 
Tackson* (Madison) ........-.------- Wiliam G. Lynn 
Kenton (Obion)...........-.-.+++++--+-+«+ E. R. Bruce 
Knoxville* (Knox) 

ety, ~~ 1g & PEYTON. Refer to City National 

Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 

Lenoir (Loudon) .......----+000++ Send to Loudon 
Loudon* ( De ccccccccccccccoceses J. BE. Cassaday 


ville* (Davidson) ..........---- Moore & McN: 
pf + emaaagnmnmngebannnee WO. Mims 
Polen ( Dcnoccoccocesoaseccocacccosii J. B. Stacy 
Roan Mountain (Carter) ........-. Send to Elizabethton 
pa a peeeseennesed oat o See 
ys” erase, yy —! 
Watertown (W' a rane J.B. Smith 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
H h D . cadcoances canal J F. Shannosa 
Wise (reekila..... ~.+-Ollie Wy Anderton 
Refers to Bank of and B’k of Decherd 
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Waco* (McLennan)......... .-.--- FOSTER & JORDAN | Pulaski* (Pulaski)..............-.- «eee--O. C. Brower 
TEXAS. Commercial, corporation, insurance, — and 
satin saan Etiae and'Seieash ches to foodies | Gouim P. aon 
biicsinawendictibinicaneil en EDWIN P. COX, Room 4. 1108 E. Main st. Refers 
Alvarede (Jolnes D isdcenenacenesate fond to Cleburne National Bank and The Associated Officers of the to Merchants’ National Bank and State, Bank 
Alvin (Brasoria)..........-...s0eee--00+.0. D. Graves Mesventie Adjuster. Thessnghiy qonigees and of V Richmond, Va., Scott & String. 
Anghten (Braswti)....-csasoseececa: Send to Alvin ve, collection de . pt per- fellow’ bankers, Richmond, Va. 
, t (Stonewall)..............- . Astington | yy, Snel ssteuces given to all Dasiness 
Anetie® (Trevis) 22. aco We Goran |W + (Parker) <2 ccceccesoozeng W. R. Vivrtt | Roanoke (Roanoke) ....-......-....---JNO. H. WRIGHT 
vtt (Williamson) ................) Seka | Se re ce eet -on<-oovees . H. Barwiee, 3 ‘= —. 9 
Bastrup* (Bastrop)................... C. C. Highsmith | Wolf chy “Crvie) ceereeeener _— ee ee oda t Fy dy — 
Seamsent, JeBereen Co,).... sone ne W. M. CROOK Courts. to First National Bank. 
uanener Roome . Stuart* (Patrick)......--------++-ss+++- P. Bouldin, Jr 
e Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and 
Felerai Courts, Commercial law. Refers to Bean- wvam. Staten (Angus ==.  Bratn 
mont National Bank. vn an - Warrenton eadbetensal 53533 Jeftries 
Belton* (Beil).................--- Arthur M. Monteith | Brigham" OT) wn nea one grreteeee Coom areaw* eececccoss cosves Chinn, Jr 
Bowie (Montague) .............--..--+« Speer & Speer a (Cashe).....-..-++---0-enneese0-- J.C. Walters (Prederick)........-++ se0++--- R. E. 
Ober)... --- -eenee--e- ==. McCormick | Wytheville* (Wythe)............ eoes+- H. M. Houser 
Brady* (MovUnulloch)................... F. M. Newman | Provo* (Utah)........-..--00««-- King, & 
Refers to Commercial Bank of redy. Richfield (Sevier) .......cc00++-.--e0000s J 
T . 
Brasoria (Brasoria i Pisessencenetoln S. th Wi Sia Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) WASHINGTON 
Brenmond (Robertson ‘ooreh BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. | Arlington ( Jeccces soccsece ««+---L. N. Jone 
ale os enh eee = ote Commercial litigation especially. Refers to any business house . 
Coltax’ (Whitman). .......-...+.+.- Craven & Canfield 
Brownwood" (Brown) .......--.-- Goodwin & Grinnon —— & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial | Day ton* (Columbia)............-..0-+++-+- Cc. ¥. 
Caddo Mills (Hunt)................. Sen Commercial and mining | Montesano (Chehalis) ....--.-...---<.--.- W. H. Abe) 
Cameron* (Milam).............----- T. S. Henderson ties. to Commercial Na- | Mount Vernon* (Skagit)............ Million & Houser 
Campbell (Hunt)..............----- to Commerce tional k of thiscity. References farnished orators to any bank in County. 
Celeste (Hunt) ....................- Send to Commares at any point where required. (Whatoom)......... Jeremiah Neterer 
Cleburne* (Johnson).............+. ------ Nor Yakima* (Yakima) Whiteon & Parker 
Coleman* ( Decoccnccns secces Randolph & Webb Oakesdale (Whitman) . F. 
Collinsville 1. R. CAMPBELL poke ath oo 
ey ey ro . R. VERMONT. ‘ort , ( 
Columbia (Brazoria) ............--...--- R. B. Loggins Seattle’ (King) 
olumbus (Colorado) eonces secceces George McCormick enay & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life » Bldg. _ ane 
| RNa G. 0. GREEN corporation, probate and si 
specialties. Bemveneee: Scandinavian. 
oie a mogieremanasr cite toner vane 
M jpodeseebecesae T ae no otal e 
Soares Toei ita) : o6 _ — gton* (Chittenden c New York; McCornick & Co., bankers, and 
Corno (Hopkins)... * Rend ra I ReSSELLW. TAFT Refers to Merchants’ National Nat’) Bank’ of the Republic, Salt Lak tah. 





Corsicana’ a sdciiain biceieseibveters W. J. WEAVER. 
Special attention to collections, corporation, real 
state and commercial law. 











ee ee Send to Cleburne 
Cunly = ES OSE Send to Commerce 
Dalias* ( Di cmidenpeennuianannnaisll Hill & Dabney 
CUPEDED....coce cacnse sents Spencer & Basham 
Denison (Graysor)............+--+----- I. M. Standifer 
Denton” (Dentor.)............-...--.- . 1G Owsley 
Eastland* (Eastiand)................ & Brelsford 
Edna (J Poccnccccsccccs cosece Dobbs & McCrory 
Elmo Dacccovccccoeveeed — to Terrell, Tex 
El Paso* (EZ) Paso).. ° Jno. L. Dyer, Jr 
Farmersville (Collin: ... Send to McKinney 
( ..Band te Terrell. Tex. 
Fort Worth* (Tarrant) - George Q. McGown 
P Mccuscce-cce . Davis & 
Galveston* (Ga:veston)............ -.Newton J. Skinner 
Gatesville’ (Voryell)....................- J. EB. er 
¢ ( seine ---.-Harwood & Walsh 
Grand (J a eae Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt)....... ......... Send to Commerce 
SPIED » covecocceccoencccecbscens ; ‘ord 
Bioware (ED)... ccccccccccccces cece F. P. Works 
Honston’ (Harris)..........-.-----------G. W. Th»ep 
Hubbard City ( =. Re ere ee Lee F risby 
Refers to First Natioval Bank or Alien & Oliver's 
en ae pisos ...-Send to Cleburne 
” --+.-.-Send to Commerce 
(Hon nithbtetmocsescndtid a to Commerce 
os (Angelina).................. TOWNSEND 
Refers to Angelina County iiaiional Bank. 
Manvel (Brazoria)........ .......... Send to Columbia 
McKinney~ SEE Saeyy: M. H. Garnett 
Meridian* (Bosque) .........-....---+--+.-- H. C. Odle 
Montague (Montacne)...............--- to Bowie 
Palo Pinto (Palo Pinto)............. Chas. W. Massie 
. ea Denvecess < ae = Sate 
( Dccbinaiitnascondaste to McKinney 
Port Arthur (Jefferson).............-..-- A. M. Rutan 
‘ * (Hardeman).............-.- Davis E. Decker 
« (Hunt) d to 
] Fort 








t 

Sunset (Montague) ....................- Send to 

Taylor (Williamson).............. . ....-- . L. Penn 

Temple (Bell)..........-..- 0... ------Send to Belton 
| ee ees bert L. Warren 

Texarkana (Bowie)............. R. R. LOCKETT 


Reters to Texarkana National Bank. A.C. Stewart, 
paver, os any pas official or rel:able business 











Bank & Burlington Trust Co., Seay ey 


Cambridge (Lamoille)............-- Send to Hyde Bark 
Felchville (Windsor) ......-. . Gilbert A Davis 
Hyde Park” (Lamoille).............. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia)... .........---- Gleason 
Refers to National Bank of Lyndon. 
Montpelier*( Washington). Dillingham, Huse& Howland 
Morrisville (Lamoille)............. Send to Hyde Park 
Northfield iy men saeessatenes? Cc. D. Edgerton 
North Hero* ( Bp cocccseed Send to St . 
Rtland* (Rutland). woccccesss o QD Ee ham 
(Fran Denvcccecsncescuct Send to St. Albanr 
St. Albans* ( Mitesesbaneeehieiihiel . M. Mott 
Johns (Caledonia).. _—_...... H Blodget 
White River Junction (Windsor) ....Wm elde 
Windeor, (Windsor) ................ Gilbert A. Davie 


Refers to Windsor Savings Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock. 


Woodstock (Windsor)...............- F. C. Southgate 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria* (Alexandria). ............- 
Berkeley (Norfolk)............-.-.-+«- See Pi 
Bland’ (Bland 


Charlottesville® ‘Albemarle). 
Chatham” (Pittsylvania) .... 
Cufton Forge ( hneny)... 


nee (Pittsylvania) . . A. C. EDMUNDS 
509 Main st. General practice. ‘State and Federal 
Courts, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
Law and Collections. Refers to Firat National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 
os w. 7 ee 
arye & ugh 








at ainensnosennee . KE. 
8 National Bank of Lees 
Lexington* (Reck )........ Greenlee D. 

Suc. to Letcher & er. Practices in State and 

eral given prompt attention 

JAMES E. EDMUNDS 


Sbawbe o coeseccusses cenene B. H. 
eneesonenes A. W. Sinclair 
(Chestertield).......... Lawrence P. Poo 

jows* (Mathews) ...............-... Boyd 
(Warwick)........... NELMS & WISE 
elms Bldg. References: The City bank or any 

city officer or banker. 
BICKFORD & STUART, First yy Bank Bidg. 
Refer to the First National Ban 


Norfolk* (Norfolk) 


A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 


)..-.--.. Bernard & Townsend 
. Cassely 


Peters’ (Dinwiddie 
Portemouth’ (Norfolk) ................. coceodl 





HODGSON & ARMSTRONG, 349-51 Arcade Bldg 
Refer to H. O. Shvey & Co., Bankers; and 
The Peoples Savings k. 


GEORGE W. SAULSBERRY, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Refers to the Washington 


Spokane* (Spokane) 

In general 20 years. 
Refers te ~ | or prominent 
merchant in cael 
N.Y. Among my corres: ite 
are: Hoadl Lau & 
Johnson, New York City; Moran, 
— os Meyer, Bowman, Bort 
rup inson. 
sents Board of Trade, Fran- 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
oe Portland, Oreg. 

ection Department. 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


630-633 
Tue ROoKERY 
ANNEX. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
“a & mare, Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
bia les to London & San 
‘ederal and State Judges. &e. 


Walla Walla’ (Walla Walla)...........-.... W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster) ............ 


x Webster Springs 
Bluefield (Mercer) . vabgce dbbeset 


Ww. » Beer wy 


pebur) 
= (Webster) Send to Webster S 
ya DNs ates Brown, Jackson & 4 


a hy ea pee Denes. 


NERD Fs Brew p 


C. W. Lyneb 


ebster) ........... fend ~ Webster Sp: nee 
Erbacon (Webster) ........ 0 OD Foote 
Fairmont* (Marion)...... ubencagineneh $4 
Fay etteville* Rinpade coktee Pa & Seesinee 
rete rn Aa 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 
Grafton" (‘Taylor).........--.--.+....+. J. L. Hechmer 
a "( Pewececccenges Vinson & Thom pevn 
Key: Ce ccdncccccscce- ensbin Reynolds 
Kingwood (Preston).......... CARLETON C. PIERCE 
fers to Kingwood National 
Lane's a heed Send to Wea 
burg’ ( ieks chenen sal . 
RIEEOD cotnccsneirvcsenansiill .B. L. Judy 
eee ee . ‘ » ewaet 
town onongalia) ., 
"Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ Potts 
(Marshall) ........ Sunpeon & Showacr 


—_ te etme 
Barregs tar! Oblinger 1, Rowaberg, b> 
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Parkerabers (Weed) 
& Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
Ni First National Banks. 


‘ational and 


and co wo to Buck. 
hannon Bank, bank. Buckhannon, W 
Wellebarg” ( WW M. Werkman 


Brooke)........... 


li and collections. Attorney for Center 
Bank. 


Williamson* (Mingo) 


DOUGL*S W BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk Suny Court, M 


owe « Good 
illiamson. 
WISCONSIN. 


Algowa (Kewaunee) . o +s evcdddesecete T. Pasar 
PRR. seen atm Zz ligne. 


-+s-e+-J0hn H. Trever 
H. W. Tenney 

at ay & RICHMOND 
a oe Whitehall. 


- Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
Cand State Bank of Boscobel. 


William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
«<n 


orthing 
(Trempealean Send to Arcadia 
Green oS. (Brown) John C. & A. C. Neville 
to Green Bay Water Co. 
scauteaians (Trempealean) 
Janesville’ (Rock) 
FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
0.), 10 West Milwankee st. Attorness for 
First National and Merchants & Mochaniee’ 
Savings Banks. Al) notaries. Special collec 
tion department. 


to Columbus 


Madisun~ “Dane) 
RICHMOND. LAMB & JACKMAN. Mendota Block. 
Commercial and Corporation law. Refer te 
First National Bank and Bank of Wisconsin. 


Marinette* (Marinette) ............-..Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE” (Milwaukee) 
John F. — 904 abet * Bie 
sage: hanes A- Holmes 


Oconto” (C (Ocen 
Oshkosh* ees 
Bouck & H lten. Referto New German-American 
Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 


Hume & Oellerich, 18 Main st. 


X. Morrow 


Woat Superior (Dongias)............ Winsor & Winser 
) d to Arcadia 


WYOMING. 


mercial, corporation and mining law. Refers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 


PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN ............-.000 ---Joseph Anderson, Jr 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


Lyons & Wolfson 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd). 
ul A. 8. Humphreys 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cranbrook (Kootenay) .... Send to Nelson 
Send to Nelson 


Nelsor (Kootenay) 
New Denver (Kootenay) 
( 


Slocan City (Kootenay)................Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay) ............+.+-++--- ae » Nelson 
Vancouver (Vancouver).............- Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) Drake. Jackson z Helmoken 


MANITOBA. 


Rrandon* (Brandon) ..... 
Dauphin (Marquette) 
fers to the Bank of Ottawa. 
( Winchester) . . 


.-H. L. Adol 
A. i Wilkes 


.-G. 8. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York) ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
td _— of Nova Scotia. 


St. John” ee John) .. .- Barnhill & Sanford 
W. OC. H. Grimmer 


St. ee. (Charlotte)... 
Woodstock* ( - ---Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns) Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary* (Alberta Ter.)..........-.-... W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton es se). secscecese----laylor & Boyle 
Regina (Assiniboia Ter.) Haaltain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.).......James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


2 Send to Lunen 
.-Send to Lancaberg 


Harris, Henry & Cahan 





ewe -.----Sid to New Glaagow 


Aartney ence adue alien | 
a ager af rw *[Fortagel-aPrairie). ..E. Anderson 
(peg (Selkirk) M’ Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 





to 


seer a wns oF MoLaarin, LL.B. ; Hal- 

Sclicitors. 

dane Millar), 19 hag : 
Chicago. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown" ( 
8 


Pewnee eocess Mellish & Mell sh 


— Carlisle A 
Quedes” ( 


MEXICO. 


No. Lend 
Cyrus J. oo 


15 Wall st. vr, J. itunteert 
Cn | iron manufacturers, 26th st. 


.; Frederick Straus, m: 
% Ww. Seligwan & Co, Mills Bl 
A. Coens. of Guthrie, te a 
Ay torneys, 40 Wall st, N. Y.; 
mercial National ank of Chicago, ‘Th 
and the Compania Banquera Veracruzana of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
A fee of Pt Ay of $50.00 ng 
aoe pay postage etc., 
ing 


MEXICO (City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Calle de —— 
Escuela N 


lumnus of the 
Refers to 


an 


ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
mm! Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Ins 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 


FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney 
Place Vendome. Author 


YOKOHAMA. 
GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellir at Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 


W. F. DELANEY, 


* Attorney.at Law, 
Reems 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 











Refers to Mechanics’ Nationa! Bank. 


A. P BRADSTREET, 
Attorney at Law, 


Odd Fellews’ Bldg. WATERBURY, CONN 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 








Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





Cas_z AppEess “Hernax.” Established 1884, 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Ceurt Street, (Prone 321.) BOSTON, MASS 
Practice in all 8. te and Federa! Courts. 


Col! ions and Commercial Litigation given prom 
attention, Bankruptcy and Corporation 4 a apeclalty. 
eters Pook pace. Make commirsion to Herbert L. Baker, 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
9 2 e posit Co. or any 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 

Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to Nationa! State Bank and Security Trust Co 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 
164 Market Street, 








NEWARK, N. J. 
Master and Examiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
aD nited States 


missioner, Genera! Practi State and U 


ice in 
Courts; Coliection Department. 


Ln as New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
tion pany. 2a 
Reterences on Request. 








ROBINSONIAN 
UNIVERSAL INTEREST TABLES, 


BOOK IN USE. 


The Most Complete, and Readiest of 
Reference, 


ALREADY THE STANDARD, 
OOMPRISING 
SIMPLE INTEREST.—From 13¢ to 124—860 days. 
“ 


AVERAGING AocoUNTS.—The very best methods 
Savines Banz LwTexest.— Better tnan any other. 
COMPOUND LNTEREST.—From 13 to 94. 

STERLING ExonaneR.—Converting $’s to £’s,and £’s 
to $’s, at all rates from $4.75 to $4.95, advanc- 
ing by 34 centa. 

And a variety of other useful tables, too numerous 

to mention. 


Price, $5.—Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of price. Address, 


AMERICAN BANKERS AGENCY, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 
P. ©. Box 431 New York 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Breadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Breeklyn, N.Y. City. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





J. W. McDONALD, 


Attorney ai Law, 
910 te 913 Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, - - -_—- - « A 


GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C. BRENWEM AN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Sollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGEE 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, > iy we He. 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





A. B. SELDNER, 
Aitorney and Counselor ai Law, 


234 Main Street. Nortolk County. 
NORFOLAh. VA." 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEKUEKAL COURTS. 


Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —1-.gation. 


Reference: Any bank in Nortolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Ocal Counsel for Southern Rallwa A Gomerny, for pw 


anchester and County of 
References: Merchants’ Nationa! Hank, State Bank of 
Virginia, Scott & Stringfellow, bankers & brokers. 





Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature ? 

The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 


$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, lll. 
Send stamp for booklet. 








THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By Cauwrornzr G. Trepemay, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 


“Rea Property” snd “ Limitations of Police Power 





Includes all specie « instruments of indebtednes an@ 
written evidences of property that are used in the com. 
merce of the worid, the law of Bills and Netes. of 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besdes Bills and Netes, and every- 
thing pertaining > them, the book containsample ex- 
planations of tre law relating to 

Gearanties, Checks, Bank-Netes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bilis of Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bonds, Corpera- 

tion Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

®teck, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warchouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new werk on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more s0, as any existing two or three volume 
book. It has only become possibile to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employs 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
filuous words sre eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the*_work the felicitous reputa- 
tion it has. 


1039 Pages. PRICE, 86.00. 


Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


P.O .Bex 411, 





NEW YORK 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and thei 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


Por twenty years Editor Banker's a 
Lecturer on The Law and > 
University of Pennsylvania, Author sree 


The 
, Bank Officers and other wor! 


been more numerous and important than on ao 
connected with banking. The present work contains 
i ex: of the law, with references to all the dect- 
sions have been rendered. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indersed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 
Deposited. 

Mede of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts fer Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Netes and Drafts Payable a‘ 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 


Payments. 
Mistake and Forgery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. 
The work contains 333 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) 


re 
NEW YORK 





